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Another Battle of Trafalgar 







Snow seldom settles In London, so these boys made the most ot the rare opportunity for a 
snowball light In Trafalgar Square the other day. 


EDGAR WALLACE 

WONDERFUL LIFE OF A 
WORKHOUSE BOY 

The Journalist Whose Name 
Was Known in Every Land 

FLEET STREET’S MOST 
FAMOUS MAN 

No name during the past five years 
has been better known throughout the 
• world than that of Edgar. Wallace. 

' His only competitor in, widespread 
fame was Charlie Chaplin. The film 
. comedian made people laugh. .:Edgat 
^^hllhlcc thrilled them with mystery. . 

When Edgar W'allacc died of pneu- 
, monia at Hollywood, whcrc' he '.was 
arranging terms for a new film, cables 
M'cnt to every part of the world. No 
: king, no statesman, would have had as 
many newspaper columns. The baby 
born 5O years ago in a London workhouse 
had made himself a world figure. 

That nameless infant was not left in 
' the workhouse. It was adopted by a 
kindly'Jewish fish-porter at .Hillingsgate 
Market: and he and his wife brought 
it up witli all the care and tenderness 
possible in a jioor homo. The boy was 
quicichvitted, intelligent, eager. At 
^ twelve he was selling newspapers out¬ 
side the I.ondon Prc.ss Club, wlicrc he 
; was 0116 day to preside at dhuicrs and 
entertain leading politicians as chairman. 
Seeing the World 

In and out of job.s, trying one thing 
after another; pickiiig up information 
here, there, and cr’crywliorc ; sharircning 
his wits'all the time, the boy decided 
at eighteen to see somctliing of the world 
a‘s a soldier : he had no prospect of 
seeing it any other way. So he enlisted 
in 1893, and two years afterwards he 
published a book of Songs in the style 
of Kipling. His career bad begun. 

Then the Boer War gave him his 
chance; it was in 1899. He began work 
as Reuter’s correspondent; then the Daily 
Mail (always at that time on the look¬ 
out for ability) put him on its staff, and 
, he felt tiiat his fortune was made. 

' The Editor ot the C.N. often remem¬ 
bers how Edgar Wallace would come into 
ins room at the Daily Mail office and say 
“Now, Arthur, get this article in to- 
morro\v; thirty bob for me.’’ Since then 
ho must have earned a million pounds. 

Tired Out ' 

He was not sobered by the feeling of 
success. He refused to wear a muzzle. 
He rvrotc what he believed. He even 
attacked Lord Kitchener for the way 
he carried on the war. Kitclicnei; made 
no reply, but later ho was able to hit 
back at the daring young roirortcr. 

Kitchener made Wallace give up his 
war medals as a punishment for what 
he called a breach of faith, but Wallace 
had made his name by this time and 
earned a good living as a reporter .until 
he made a mistake which cost his 
paper hundreds ot thousands of pounds 


in libel actions and lost him his occu¬ 
pation. This, however, made his fortune 
in a larger sense than he had ever 
dreamed of. 

He had written several stories and 
books of sketches before ho caught the 
popular fancy with The Four Just Men. 
On that he lost money because he 
advertised it too recklessly, but it gave 
iiim a hold on tlic public which read 
sensational novels, and he went on 
writing these as fast as he could. Tlicy 
sold well, and he was paid well for them, 
but he was little board of until he began 
to succeed with plays as well as books. 

In 1926 The Ringer had a long run 
on the .stage,’and fronr that time until 
his death Edgar Wallace’s name was 
constantly in the newspapers, his novels 
filled the shop-windows, his features and 
his cigarette-holder (two feet long) were 
known to everybod3’. He became a 
best-seller in cverj' great country in 
Europe. 

" He must bo coining monejq’’ every¬ 
body said. Yet he kept very little. 


Ho spent as freely as he received. He 
had to work at high pressure in order to 
keep pace with his extravagant expendi¬ 
ture. It was tlie high pressure which 
killed him at tlio age of 56, for when 
pneumonia attacked him at Hollywood 
he had no reserve of strength. He was 
tired out, and his lungs aird heart could 
not resist the strain. 

Perhaps nothing ho wrote will live ; 
he wrote merely to sell the public what 
it wanted. Hut ho put his heart into his 
work ; he did his best. 

No one who values life for its beauty 
and its wonder, its mystery and its joys, 
could envy Edgar Wallace, but many 
will miss iiim as a friend, and vast 
numbers will regret that his inventions 
are to thrill them no more. 

And when we think of ins obscure 
beginning, and the struggle, he had, and 
the sensible, manly way he bore his 
good fortune, wo must greatly respect 
and admire him, though wc maj’ still 
wish he had put his high talents,, to 
moi'e enduring purposes. 


REMARKABLE STORY 
OF ENDURANCE 

THREE MEN IN THE 
■ DESERT 

The Help That Came just 
in Time From the Sky 

SEARCH FOR A WELL 

A marvellous story of human endur¬ 
ance' comes from the Sahara Desert, 
that grave ot so many hopes and 
expeditions. . 

The French airman Captain Reginensi 
was flying with two companions, and in 
the Algerian Sahara, about 195 miles 
south-east of In Salah, was obliged to 
make a landing for want of petrol. As 
long as the batteries held out the men 
signalled by \yirelcss the news of their 
disaster. After that they had to wait 
and hope. 

Tlie leader of tlic little c.xpedition' felt 
tiic full weight, of the responsibility. 
The party had about 30 quarts of fresh 
water and some fbotl, but there was not 
enough to feed tlirce men more than a 
day or two. ‘ , 

Walking For Five Days 

Tho}'- made a'kind of, camp by, the 
piano, with the grey desert about them. 
Every morning Captain Reginensi .set out 
with one tliought, to find a well. 

No one knows what that man suffered 
in his heart as tlic days went by and 
never a rescue plane showed in the sky, 
and no well could bo found in tlic deso¬ 
late waste. For five days he walked, 
on little food and water. On the sixth 
he found a small oasis near Ainfou. 

Captain Reginensi went back at once 
for lu.s companions and started to lead 
them to the well. The three carried a 
parachute between them, thinking tliat 
its wliitcncss might attract the attention 
of someone in the sky. The leader 
staggered on as best he could. This was 
nearly 75 miles of forced marching for 
him. He summoned all his faculties, 
mental and physical, to help him to lead 
his friends to that well. Then the three 
could hold on a few more hours and he 
himself could rest. 

Signalling For Help 

Suddenly there came a cry from one 
of his companions who thought he had 
hoard a plane in the sky. The three 
stopped, and waved their parachute in 
that sea of grey desert, as a shipwrecked 
man waves a rag from a small boat in 
mid-ocean. 'Would tliey be seen ? 

Hope stirred in their hearts as they 
saw the plane descending ; but not until 
Captain Reginensi saw that the machine 
was really coming down to their rescue 
did he dare to believe they would be 
saved. Hardship had told on him. The 
men in the rescue plane found him in 
the last stages of exhaustion. But rest 
and peace of mind worked wonders, and 
now this brave man is reported to be 
almost himself again. 
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THE WORLD’S VOICE 
AT GENEVA 

200 MILLION PEOPLE 

The Cry For Peace Reaches 
the League From Every Land 

PAX~PAX—PAX 

By Our League Cori-eaiiondont 

One of the most mcniorablc 'daj^s 
Geneva has seen was Petition Day. 

lii the great hall of the League the 
■voices of the peoples of the world were 
heard, urgently pleading 
Giva Us' Peace. 

What a splendid day it was 1 The peace 
societies, the Churches, the students, the' 
women, the workers and the workless 
of the world joined forces in calling 
upon the Conference to do something 
quickly in this urgent matter of arms. 
“ Arms mean war and we want peace ” 
was the cry of all who came. 

Millions of Names 

Petitions and resolutions wore pre¬ 
sented in the name of an immense 
number of men and women—70,000,000 
families of the Cooperative Alliance in 
^4 countries, 50,000,000 IMcthodists, 
550,000 organised workers of Belgium, 
190,000 intellectual workers of France, 
173,000 men and women of Japan who 
had sent letters and'telegrams to tlie 
I’resident* as ' well as ■ distinguished 
writers of ’ the P.E.N. Club in 34' 
countries and'other ni'en of learning and 
art. Deputations came to the Coii ference 
itself from 1,500,000 members of League 
of Nations Societies in 36 countries; 
from Peace Councils in England and 
Scotland and U.S.A. ; from 14,000,000 
members of the International Federation 
of Trades Unions in 28 countries and 
6,000,000 members of the Labour and 
Social International in 35 countries; 

. from 2,000,000 students of seven inter¬ 
national societies; from 45,000,000 
members of women’s brgahis'ations in 56 
countries; and froiif unnumbered con¬ 
gregations of Christian ' Churches and 
members of Christian'Organisations. 

Public Opinion 

Petitions were .presonted Signed by 
'200,000 people in' Fr.ancc collected by 

■ the League for the Rights of Man, by 
. nearly 2,500,000 ■people' :ln Holland 
collected through the newspapers, and 
from 8,300,000 people in all parts of the 
world collected by the Women’s Inter¬ 
national League for Peace and Freedom. 
For the first time a world conference of 
Government delegates was bombarded 
by the people from outside, by the 
Public Opinion of which rye hear so much. 

A deputation of fifty women was 
. invited to present the monster petition 
which they aird their’sisters everywhere 
Iiad*laboured so hard tomake effective.' 
They'filed up the hall. Pax badgUB oh 
. their arras'and sashes bearing the names 
: of their countries, carrying the packages 
of declaration forms to pile them up on a 
table in front of the Ih'csident. 'J'lio pile 
grew so high, as package after package 

■ was laid upon it, tliat it threatened to 
topple over. The largest number of 
signatures c.ame from England, but in 
proportion to its population Switzerland 
took first place. 

World-Wide Demand , 

Well may wo hope that the strength 
, of this world-wide demand may inlluencc 
the Governments of the 63 countries 
' gathered in ■ Geneva to go forward 
' courageously with the momentous task 
they have in hand. 

One of the chief scenes of Petition 
Day is described on page O'; another 
great scene was the presentation of the 
huge petition organised by the'world’s 
women. It was translated into 20 

■ languages, and bore signatures from 

■ almost every land. 

Among.the 4 031 signatures from Lagos 
in West Africa many were made with a 


CRABBE 

The Poet Laureate on 
a Son of Suffolk 

£3000 IN HIS POCKET ’ 

The other day the Poet Laureate and 
the Dean of St Paul’s went down to 
Trowbridge to honour the memory of 
the poet George Crabbe. 

Crabbe, as Mr. John klasefiold re¬ 
minded a crowded audience in the Town 
Hall, was the son of a Customs Officer 
at Aldeburgh in Suffolk. ■ He was brought 
up in poverty, and most of his neighbours 
were drunkards and smugglers. 

Longing to escape from such squalor 
he got himself apprenticed to an 
apothecary, and studied medicine and 
surgery. But he could not get a living 
as a doctor. After further misery he 
boldly set off, with in his pocket, to 
seek a fortune in London. 

He had written some poems. He 
could not get anyone to publish them, 
but he thought some friend to literature 
might help him, so he wrote to several 
strangers. 

A Delightful Moment 

Some took no notice, but Edmund 
Burke ^vas kind to the unknown writer. 
Ho showed the poems to Dr Johnson, 
who praised them; and then the sun 
of prosperity came out at last and shone 
upon George Crabbe. 

He became a clergyman with a com¬ 
fortable income, married, and lived a plea¬ 
sant life till he died, a hundred years ago. 

One of the most delightful moments 
of his existence was when he astonished 
his son by pulling £3000 out of his 
pocket. J ohn Murray the publisher 
had just paid it for his poems. . 

Trowbridge has commemorated his 
death because he was rector of thatiown 
for 18 years and lies buried in the 
chancel of the parish church. 

Aldeburgh and Trowbridge arc both 
proud of him, though his poetry is'not 
as fashionable now as it was. Nearly all 
of it is story-poetry, telling about the 
lives of the poor, and it is written in- 
couplets, like the poetry of Pope. 

It is full of sympathy for poverty, and 
it has delightful descriptions of scenery 
and passages of tenderness ; but its 
main message is the stent truth' that 
what a man sows that shall he reap. 

Continued Irom the previous column . 
cross by black mc'n and women who can 
understand peace although they cannot 
write.their.names. ■ 

The petition from France bore the 
name of IM Herriot as well as .those of 
.s.cvcral senatons ; the one from Germany 
was signed by 50 Deputies in the Prus¬ 
sian I’arliament and by a man who 
described himself as “ a former active 
officer \yho was four years at the Front 
and knows the madness'of war.” 

The Petitioii from Canada, was the 
largest the country lias ever known. 
When The iiamcs were .assembled they 
filled two great voluriics, each one more 
than twice the. height of a man and 
weighing together .350 pounds. 

An enormous amount of work has 
gone to the gathering of all these names, 
work which has been done by news¬ 
papers, League of Nations Societies, 
women’s organisations' peace associa¬ 
tions, and individuals. One nian .in 
Switzerland set out to collect 3000 
names, and became so enthusiastic that 
he kept on until he had ten thousand. 
In a small town in California the 
Japanese inhabitants took charge of the 
petition at an evening meeting, and 
early the following morning presented 
it signed by every inhabitant in the places 

People of all faiths, all colours of skin, 
all political p,artics, signed. One group 
of women in America travelled 4000 
miles in intense suriinicr heat, across 
mountains and deserts, gathering nairics. 

Nothing like it all has ever been seen 
before ; on no subject has the world 
shown so much agreement. 


BY TUBE TO THE 
LUSITANIA 

Down the Steel Ladder 
Into the Sea 

PLAN OF A REMARKABLE 
ADVENTURE 

Off the Old Head of Kins.ale in Ireland 
lies the Lusitania, sunk by two torpedoes 
sixteen years ago. It is hoped to reach 
her by a steel tube. 

. The great liner, whose sinking was one 
of the most tragic and far-reaching 
events of the war, jests 280 feet below 
the surface, the tomb of nearly a 
thousand juen and women ; and though 
plans for her siilvage were made they 
had long been abandoned till now. 

Salvage is impracticable still, but an 
attemjjt is to be made to got down to 
the ship through a steel tube five feet in 
diameter with walls hall an inch thick. 
A steel ladder inside the tube will lead 
doyn to an observation chamber. 

The observation chamber, like those 
at the head of the tubes which arc em¬ 
ployed for tunnelling under rivers (as 
when the Blackwall 'funnel was driven 
below thoThames), will be so constructed 
th.at it can be filled with compressed air. 

Hopes of Success 

The pressure of water at 280 feet is 
roughly 150 pounds to the square inch. 
When this pressure is maintained in the 
observation chamber it will be possible 
to open the hatches outward so that 
divers will be able to emerge and 
examine the ship. 

They will have to be clo'thed in special 
diving equipment to sustain the enor¬ 
mous pressure, and will be able to sec 
only 'with special lamps. 

The difficulties of this enterprise^ 
which has been undertaken by Captain 
Railcy, arc considerable, but he has 
great hopes of succc.ss. If he can and 
cloes reach the Lusitania with his steel 
tube he will haVc shown the value and 
practicability of an entirely new form 
of subraarinc'salvage apparatus. 

Greater depths ha'vo been reached by 
Professor ■William Beebe in his steel 
sphere off the coast of Florida. ' 

DAWN AND DUSK 
A Comedy of the French 
Exhibition 

The C.N., has a surprising case of 
laziness to reveal to its readers—^in 
fact,' it is an act of laziness which,' 
through the p.assing of time, has changed 
to absolute sentiment. 

Many observant vi.sitors to the French 
Exhibition have been puzzled by the 
contradiction of a label on a picture to 
the actual subject of the picture, and 
again between the label' and the title 
given in the catalogue. 

The catalogue states tha t the painting, 
which is by.Fragonard, is of Lc Cropus- 
culc (Diisk), and thereupon describes 
in all. accuracy the details of the sym¬ 
bolical figure of advancing Night. But 
the little gilded plaque on the picture 
frame announces to the . observer that 
the subject, portrayed is representative 
of I.’Aurorc (Dawn). 

.This inaccuracy is explained by the 
carelessness of an unknown workman 
many years ago., Fragonard painted four 
phases of the day by commission, and 
in titling them the labels were mixed, the 
error being left uncorrected to this day. 

The picture is one from the collection 
of Baron Maurice do Rothschild, and 
although the owner is aware of the mis¬ 
take he does not care to alter the label 
after all these years—such is the senti¬ 
ment of these unsentimental days 1 

The scheme for training unemployed 
Scouts from depressed areas organised 
by Miss Majcndie of Hcdingham Castle, 
Essex, has been extended at the request 
of the Ministry of Labour, 
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The Flying Railway 

A New Thing Come 
To Stay 

The 'flying-engine appears to have 
Como to stay. 

Railway engines running on the ordi¬ 
nary rails, streamlined like a superb 
motor-boat and carrying a propeller 
in front, can travel at a hundred miles 
an hour with perfect smoothness. 

The train is self-contained, and is like 
a small but gr.aceful airship, with win¬ 
dows running the whole length of the 
body. The complete car, carrying about 
thirty passengers and luggage, weighs 
only 18 tons, against the 70 or.80 tons 
that a train of the same carrying power 
would have. 

Two motor - cngine.s, each of four 
hundred horse-power, drive the single 
propeller, and by mere air pressure the 
train runs along the rails at the high 
speed of a hundred miles an hour or more. 

Lpng trials with this type of train 
have been concluded by the German 
National Railway Company, and many 
of these flying-engines arc to be built. 


THE FRIENDLY TAXIMAN 
A True Story From Paris 

The other night a young woman ran 
out into a: street in Paris and looked 
distractedly np and down the' road. 

A taxi was crawling alon.g and she 
hailed it, asking the driver to take her 
to the nearest doctor. 1 . 

“It’s for ihy hu.sband,”. she said; 
" he’s suddenly been taken terribly ill,” 

The driver found a doctor for her, and 
the woman hurried back in the, taxi to 
her husband., Then it wms that she 
realised that she had no'small-change, 
only a lumdrcd-frahc note. 

“I am sorry, lady, but I,iitivc ho 
change cither,” said the driver. But 
don’t yon worry now. ..Yoirgo ahd ,sce 
after the invalid and I’ll ■ coino ;, back 
again some time for iny money.’!,,. 

He turned up the next day, and Av.is 
told by the house porter that ,tlio 
woman’s husb.and was still wWy ill. ’ 

“ Ah, leave it alone,” said the driver; 
" and if the young woihan asks if I called 
don’t you say .anything about it.” 

And that is the last w’c l-mow' oLthis 
friendly, taximan. , , 


NEVER AGAIN FOR MOST 
OF US 

Somebody has remembered that not 
for 78 years sh.all we again be able -lo 
make a nice pattern of the date at tljo 
top of our letters. - ' ' 

On tiic last day of last year we could 
ayrite 31.12.31, and in each year durihg 
tlic last twenty it has been ' possible 
on some day or other to make a good 
design in double figures, such as 12.7.12 
or, better still, 11.11.11. ' ■ 

But now we shall have to wait a long 
time before we can do it again—till 
2010, w'hcn some C.N. reader in.ay 
write 10.10.10. 


THINGS SAID 

you English arc always cheerful in 
difficulties. Mr Otto Harbaclr 

I will not associate myself with any 
military oi-ganisatiou. 

Dishop of Birmin.gliaim 

Should another war break out Social-' 
ists arc resolved to refuse to fight. 

M Vaiulevekle of Belgium 
: Christianity is a very young religion 
and it has never been properly tried. 

Dean hige. 

The greatest teachers have always 
been the greatest .craftsmen, , . 

Mr J. th. Whitehduse 

A man wdio draws know's more about 
a thing lliau any critic who ever lived. 

Sir William Rothenstein. 
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A One-Wheel Car - Building a Sea Wall • A Historic Castle 



Qoing to Work—Tho men who nre building the 
new soa-wall nnd road between Brighton and 
Rottingdean use ropes, as shown here, when 
they descend tho cliffs to their work. 











One-Wheel Car—This extraordinary machine, which was tested on the sands nt 
Weston-super-Mare.recontly, consists of an etectricaily-drivon big wheel revolving 
round the passengers. The Inventor calls It n dynosphore. 


Homeward >Bound—This charming little study 
shows four-year-old Dianne Truman returning 
with her dog from a painting expedition at St Ives. 
She is tho daughter of an artist. 



mmSM 





Sunrise—Much restoration work has been carried out at Pembroke Castle, where Henry the Seventh Is said to have been born* The castle makes a romantic picture at sunrise. 


peltry as Scout H.Q,—Tho St Mary’s, Hornsey, troop of Boy Scouts has Its headquarters 
in the 12th-century bell-tower of the old church, which is no longer used for services. Some 
of the boys aro seen looking out from tho top of the tower. 


Hockey on the Ice—The Sussex Ico-hockey team visited Switzerland recently. Our picture 
shows an incident in their match with the St Moritz Club at the famoiss winter sports centre, 
where the game was played in brilliant sunshine. 
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WORK FOR EVERY 
MAN TO DO 

HOW GERMANY USES 
HER UNEMPLOYED 

The Small Houses in the 
Gardens Seen From the Train 

THREEPENNY, BICYCLES 

. Tlie idea tliat those who receive unemploy¬ 
ment benefit should he found something to do 
in return is spreading in several countries. 
Tliis news from Berlin bears on the subject. 

Outside Berlin there arc thousands 
of little houses, every one different, 
every one more enticing than the last, 
all looking ready for Hansel and Grctel 
from the fairy talc. They arc the 
tool-sliclters and Sunday picnic houses 
of the German workers, so many of 
whom are now the Gorman unemployed, 
and they stand in the centre of well- 
kept allotment gardens. 

Help in Times of Stress 

The traveller in the train, observing 
these little houses with their neat cur¬ 
tains at the tiny windows and their 
gay pots of flowers, feels his heart 
warm toward the iicoplo who made 
them and who keep them in order. 

Germany, in her period of crisis, has 
decided to build on this tendency of 
her people to make homes of practically 
nothing at all, and has authorised the 
wider development of this,sort of thing 
so that the small houses will be habit¬ 
able all the year round. Each house is 
to have from half an. acre to two acres 
of land, and the vegetables, goats, 
chickens, and rabbits raised on it arc 
expected to bo a considerable help to 
the family during times of distress, as 
well as something they can look rfftcr 
in their spare time when they have 
work. The houses arc to cost very 
' little (3000marks each), and their owners 
have to find but a sixth of the cost. 

A Good Principle Applied 

The reason why they can be put iijr 
so cheaply is that the principle of 
" help one another ” is being applied 
to their building. This principle has 
been widely .applied since it was put 
on a sound official footing last summer. 
The July Decree stated that any public 
or private body undertaking work to 
improve the community whicii could 
not be done now except by voluntary 
labour would be entitled to funds from 
the Unemployment Insurance Institute 
to house, feed, and clothe the workers 
when this was necessary. With this 
encouragement many organisations have 
sot about tasks for the public welfare 
such as laying-out sports grounds, 
clearing woodland, tidying stream-bods, 
making paths, digging ditches, and now 
constructing houses under the Suburban 
Small Settlements Scheme. 

Ideals of Common Service 

A traveller reports an interesting 
visit to a young men’s club organised 
by the Christian Crusade, which exists 
to help its members to keep physically 
fit .and keep faith with their ideals of 
common service and sacrifice. These 
young men took over a gloomy old 
barracks and convcrlcd it into a home¬ 
like club entirely by their own efforts. 
They have put in a fireplace and installed 
central heating, the material for which 
was given them -by a friendly firm. 
Their gymnasium they have equipped 
with parallel bars and a vaulting- 
horse which they made themselves, and 
the loft has been turned into bedrooms. 
One of the young men, who is a tailor, 
has his bench here and spends his spare 
time making clothes for his fellow- 
members. Each one docs what he can. 

Some with a mechanical bent found 
the scrap-heap of the Post Office well 
stocked with bicycle bits. Wrecks of 
old bicycles could be bought hero for 
threepence. There is a pl,aco at the 
club where, these can be tinkered with 
until they will run. When spring comes 
this enterprising group will not lack. 


BURIED Treasure 

The Switchboard of the 
World 

It i.s delightful to imagine the kite of 
the treasure the Lord Mayor has hidden 
under the foundation-stone of the now 
London Tciephonc Headquarters in 
Queen Victoria Street. 

Several tclephojie instruments and a 
London telephone directory were scaled 
up iji the casket, If London .should be 
destroyed, or submerged by the sea, and 
coine up again, men of a future civilisa¬ 
tion will be just as much interested in 
digging out our history as we are in 
digging out the secrets of the Mino,in 
civilisation in Crete. 

Two Thousand Workers 

In the meantime we can have a thrill 
of our own today. The foundation- 
stone has been laid of the switchboard 
of the world. ' 

This enormous building will house 
about 2000 workers and have huge 
switchboards on six of its nine floors. 
All our own calls to each other will pass 
through this house, and also the over¬ 
seas calls. When the Lord klayor wants 
to chat with the Burgomaster at Cape 
Town the call will be- switched on one 
of these boards. 

It is a pity in a way that London 
could not have made the present tele¬ 
phone exchange in Garter Lane do a 
little longer, for science is making such 
vast strides and developments of radio 
service .comc so rapidly that we never 
know where W'c arc live minutes to¬ 
gether, and it would be a pity were the 
work iji this grand new hall wasted. 

But W'C must not sup sorrow with a 
long spoon. 


SOMETHING NEW 
The Woollen Brick 

A new brick has been invented. 

It floats. It is made of a material 
l<nown as balsam wmol, and yet' it is 
strong enough to be used for building a 
tower live times as high as the Empire 
State Building in New York. 

Balsam wool is njade of wood waste, 
the chips and screenings of the pulp 
mill. It can be made into bricks or 
planks, and is a great deal more precious 
than sound. timber. 

The w'oollon brick has won for its 
inventor. Dr Charles F. Burgess, a mcd.al 
from the Society of Chemical Industry 
in New York. 

Perhaps the strangest thing about it is 
that it began as a bandage. 

During the war Dr Burgess was asked 
to find a substitute for cotton for 
surgical dressings, and then he began his 
experiments with wood pulp. He pro¬ 
duced a porous sheet which kept out 
heat and cold and could easily be used 
by surgeons. Later on it struck, him 
that the material might bo used for 
building. If is said that hou.scs can 
be built more qirickly with the new 
brick, and therefore more cheaply. 

Time alone can tell us whether the 
woollen brick is as good as the clay. 
If it is, and if the cities of the future 
arc gaily painted affairs made of balsam 
wool, it will bo a strange return to the 
beginning. Science may talk of balsam 
wool, but the ordinary man will say that 
these bricks arc made of wood, and so 
w'e return to the log cabins of old in 
.another guise. 

Continued !rom the previous column 
means of transportation to such public 
service as they find to do. 

With this sort of-.spirit abroad in the 
land it is small wonder that, in spite of 
her great sufferings, Germany still gives 
the impression of being one of the 
neatest, tidiest, and most ship-shape 
of countries. A tradition of good 
housekeeping is not a bad thing to have 
in a period of national depression, and 
the sighthf a people pitching-in to help 
one another keep up this tradition is 
far more heartening than all the quarrels 
of the political factions. 


GROWING A Church 
A chimota Moving On 

From a Missionary Correspondent 

They have just begun wmrk at 
Achimota, on the Gold Coast of Africa, 
on what will surely be the most beautiful 
church in the world. 

It will be a building not made with 
hands, but just growm, wfith loving care. 
We have all heard of the famous Achi¬ 
mota Native College. The chapel is 
to stand in the middle of the college 
compound, and here arc the plans. 

The site is about 120 feet long by 
Co broad. At one end is a raised plat¬ 
form of earth. The floor is of firm, close 
turf. Long rows of stately royal palms 
will form the pillars of the chapel, and 
the walls will be made of pink bougain¬ 
villea and morning glory, growing be¬ 
tween palm and palm. The roof will be 
of purple bougainvillea. Horseradish 
trees, w'hich grow very quickly to 20 feet 
and more, will provide the frame for the 
purple roof until the palms arc able to 
take the strain. 

A church of bougainvillea and morning 
glory. There is a subject for a poet 1 
VVhat a delightful retreat for the native 
boys to w'orship in 1 

The walls arc not yet many inches 
high, but they should have reached the 
height of a boy by the end of the year ; 
and, after all, the most beautiful church 
in the wmrld cannot be grown in a day. 


WHO WAS MRS BEETON ? 

In every house there is almost 
certainly to be found a copy of Mrs 
Becton's Cookery Book. We remember 
it on Grannie’s shelf, and we saw it the 
other day in the home of a bride of 18. 

What was she like ? The world has 
always thought of her as a plump, 
middle-aged lady wearing black clothes 
and heavy Victorian jewellery, with a 
strictly practical expression. 

A little memoir has just revealed the 
truth. Mrs Becton did not live to be 30. 

She was a young, pretty girl who was 
such a gifted pianist that she was sent 
to'Heidelberg to study music. 

At 20 she was married in a charming 
white gown, all flounces from waist to 
hem. Her husband was a publisher and 
editor, and she soon began to write 
fashion articles for a magazine he issued. 

Then they thought of issuing a cookery 
book in 24 parts at 3d each. It was a 
great success, and new editions have 
been coming out ever since its publica¬ 
tion in book form in 1861. 

The Bcctons were young, good-looking, 
and devoted. It was a terrible tragedy 
when she died in 1865, after the birth 
of a son (who has now grown up and is 
a good friend of the Editor of the C.N.). 
Her husband survived her only 12 years. 

The new editions of the classic cookery 
book arc briefer and more up to date than 
the oi'iginal, but we like best the quaint, 
delightfullitcr.ary flavour of the original. 


A WELSHMAN AND HIS 
BOOKS 

A correspondent sends us the story 
of Mr Bob Owen, of Grocsor in North 
Wales, who last year received the 
degree of IMaster of Arts from the 
University of Walc.s for services to 
Welsh literature. 

Mr Owen left school at 13 to become 
a shepherd and cow-drover. Later he 
developed a taste for literature through 
hearing woikmcn in the quarries dis¬ 
cussing books and political speeches. 
He started. collecting books, and now 
he has a library of 18,000 volumes 
stacked up in his little 'house. Many 
are in manuscript and some are very 
rare, and i\Ir Owen has tramped hundreds 
of miles in search of them. He is now 
going to write a book himself, and if ho 
has profited by reading all his 18,000 
volumes it should be a good one. 

Another historic jewel has passed 
through Christie’s sale rooms, a beautiful 
gold locket containing two portraits of 
Thomas Cromwell, painted by Holbein. 


RAILWAY LOSSES 

Income Millions Down 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENT’S 
OPPORTUNITY 

Our four great railway companies 
suffered a further heavy fall iu gross 
receipts last year. 

In 1930 the receipts were down over 
;/ji 1,000,000 as compared with 1929. In 
1931 there was a further fall of over 
;£i4,000,000. 

Bad trade and poor receipts are 
making it very difficult for the railway 
companies to increase their c.ipital ex¬ 
penditure. Tlie electrification of tlie 
systems still seems very far off. Sir 
Herbert Walker says that wlicn condi¬ 
tions improve and the financial position 
is sucli as to warrant development in 
the railway industry it is almost 
certain that the electrification of railways 
will be proceeded witli, but it is most 
unlikely that this will take place in tlie 
wholesale manner foreshadowed in tho 
Report of the Weir Committee. 

What tho railway compaiiics think, of 
doing is to proceed tentatively by 
electrifying such sections as are likely 
to pay best. What the nation needs is 
a general coordinated treatment, and 
this can only be secured if Govermuent 
comes to the help of tlic railway com¬ 
panies. Here, surely, is a matter in 
which the National Government, de¬ 
voting itself to our domestic needs, can 
help to put heart into tlie nation' by a 
truly national policy. ' • 

THE BLIND TRAVELLER 
FROM PERTH 

Of all the work possible for a bliiul 
person surely that of a commercial 
traveller has most difficulties. 

Yet news comes to us front Australia 
of a man who, though he lost his sight 
at four, now tr.avels to every town, in 
Western Austr.alia as the rciircsentative 
of a large firm in Perth. 

Before taking on this work INir Harold 
Ackland passed the matriculation at 
19 and won a University Arts Degree 
at 23. The Braille Society paid his fees, 
and its members made up for tlie lack of 
text-books by copying out for him by 
hand pages and pages in Braille, and also 
reading and dictating to liim. 

■Mr Ackland hoped to take up Law ; 
but this was not possible and lie started 
his present work. Now he is known to 
every railway official on the lino, has a 
cheery greeting for them all, and is one 
of tho h.appicst and busiest men in 
Western Australia. 


LONGER RAILS AND LESS 
FATIGUE 

Every time a railway carriage jrasses 
from one rail to tho next there is a jolt, 
and in a long journey these jolts arc a 
source of fatigue to tho passenger. 

In Germany tliey are now arranging 
to double the length of tho rails and 
halve the number of jolts. Rails used 
to be 15 metros long; they arc already 
30 metres long, and now it is proposed 
to make them 60 metres long Ijy weld¬ 
ing two rails together. 

For international speed trains tliis will 
bo a great convenience. 


THE CAPTIVE SKYLARK 

For 45 years a man has been catcliing 
birds, fastening thorn to tlie ground, and 
trapping witli birdlime tho otiicr birds 
that came to see what was wrong witli 
the poor struggling prisoner. 

When ho was fined a pound lie said 
he was ignorant of the law ; but could 
he be so ignorant as not to realise the 
cruelty of what he was doing, to see that 
tho breast of the lark he was using as a 
decoy was raw from its struggles, and to 
Imow that there is something despicably 
mean in making a bird snare its fellows 
into tlie trapper’s net ? 

It seems to us that .a fine of £i for 
sucli a crime is playing with crueltic 
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DEFYING DEPRESSION 
New Suburbs With Gay Names 

Outside the city of St Louis iu the 
United States four new villages have 
sprung up as a result of lulcmployincnt. 

'I'liesc ramshackle collections of huts, 
made of driftwood aud old tins, are 
inhabilcd by families which prefer to 
make ends meet without asking for 
cliarity, They buy their clothes from 
second-hand dealers and their food from 
wholesale merchants at the end of the 
day ; their firing they collect as they can. 

The land along the river bank where 
the shacks have sprung up is not taxed, 
and though the inhabitants are likely 
to bo flooded out at intervals they 
conduct life with hearts almost as light 
as their pockets. 

The spirit of these little settlements 
is reflected in the names they have 
adopted—Iloovcvillc, Hoover Heights, 
Merryland, and Happyland. Each of 
those communities is self-governing 
aud has its own mayor. The general 
mecling-placc for the inhabitants is a 
bonfire outside the mayor’s hut in the 
evenings, 

Witli the coming of spring the 
inhabitants of these .suburbs of the 
unemployed are thinking of their bits 
of garden. Imst summer vines softened 
the outlines of the wretched dwellings 
aud flowers brightened their jiaths, 
while tall maize provided first shade 
then food to the enterprising inhabitants 
of this part of the banks of the great 
Mississippi. See World Map 


PARLIAMENT’S BOOK OF 
REMEMBRANCE 

Each day before Uarliamcut begins its 
work a page will be turned in a ])rccious 
boolc lately jdaced iu the Aye Division 
Lobby of thc Housc of Commons. 

ft is its Book of Remembrance, two 
volumes, beautifully illuminated, con¬ 
taining the names and stories of the 
members and ollicers of the House of 
Commons and their sons who lost their 
lives iu the war. 


A LION IN THE PATH 
Things Are Not Always So Bad 

The other day Mrs Parsons of Blox- 
wich went into the garden to empty her 
teapot, as she had often done before. 

She saw something in the dusk, and 
touched it. The thing felt rvarin and 
shaggy. Mrs Parsons walked into the 
scullery, the thing she had seen followed, 
and in the light of the room .she saw 
that it was a lion ! 

Then Mrs Parsons screamed and ran 
into a front room, where her husband 
slammed the door. 

To show his annoyance at such a rude 
reception the lion broke a vase. 

His host and hostess escaped and 
fetched the lion's owner, a travelling 
show'man, who brought along the cage 
and set it opposite the front door. In 
walked the lion, like a tame parrot; the 
door was shut, and the rather startling 
adventure was-over. 

Who would have tliought that you 
could meet a lion in the back garden 
aud get off so lightly ? Many things are 
not as bad as we think they arc going 
to be. 


THE UNKNOWN MARINE 

They have just found one end of a 
mystery in. Cornwall. 

Owing to cm unusually low tide a 
mudbank has appeared in an estuary of 
the Tamar off Saltash, and there two 
Boy Scout explorers fouird the skeleton 
of a man. 

Near him were some buttons, telling 
us that he was a Royal Marine some 
150 or 160 years ago. 

His kinsmen can never have known 
what became of him. We know that, but 
we do not know the other end of the 
mystery, and no name can be written 
over his grave. 

His remains have been given Christian 
burial in Saltash churchyai-d, and a 
fund has been opened to raise a memorial 
for the unknown marine who lived and 
died in the turbulent i8th century. 


TREASURES OF WELLS 
The West Front Itself Again 

The sculptured saints and kings of 
one of the noblest cathedral fronts in 
England arc at last reappearing from 
their maze of scaffolding. 

An appeal was launched in 1925 on 
behalf of the crumbling front of Wells 
Cathedral, and a little band of craftsmen 
set to work to rc.store the 300 figures to 
the condition they were in when they 
were first set up 700 years ago. The 
workmen carefully removed the rusty 
iron cramps which were the cause of the 
trouble, and put in rustless copper. 

Then it was found that the western 
towers were badly weather-worn; and 
these, too, had to bo restored. 

Now the workmen are adding the 
linishing touches, and the scaffolding is 
coming down. By Easter or a little later 
it .should bo gone, and we shall see once 
more in all its beauty what has been 
described as one of the finest outdoor 
sculpture galleries in Europe. 


LEONARD POCOCK 

Everyone who knew the Working 
Men’s College, St Pancras, London, 
knew Leonard Pocock, and everyone 
who knew that modest, unselfish man 
will mourn that he has left us. 

All his life he was a working-man, and 
his days were filled with everyday tasks. 
But his evenings were given to the college. 

He came to it as a youngster, eager to 
learn more and more about this won¬ 
derful world. He ended up as a teacher 
of others and a Fellow of the College. 

He was one of the closest friends of 
Sir Charles Lucas, who was Principal 
for 50 years, and, like him, gave a life¬ 
time of service to the college. 


DUSTBIN NEWS 

A Middlesex man who threw an old 
accumulator into his dustbin has been 
ordered to pay 30s to a dustman whose 
clothes were damaged by the acid. 

. The dustbin is not the place for old 
accumulators. 


A BOY AT THE WINDOW 
Sir Henry Coward 70 Years After 

One day over seventy years ago a 
small boy in Sheffield drew a portrait of 
himself op a window of the cutlery 
works where he, was apprenticed. 

It was a splendid portrait, carried out 
in glue and emery, and he was stepping 
back to admire it when Trouble came in 
at the door, a rather unpleasant bit of 
trouble in the. shape of his Principal. 

But if only that small boy could have 
seen into the future at that moment he 
would have been comforted—and ex¬ 
treme!}^ surprised. 

What he would have seen was himself, 
as Sir Henry Coward, again drawing a 
portrait on the window of this very 
workshop, with the Lord Mayor of 
Sheffield and the Master Cutler actually 
standing by and smiling—even encourag¬ 
ing him. 

For that is what has happened. Tfio 
boy’s portrait stayed on the glass for 
over seventy years, and when the window 
was broken a few weeks ago Sir Henry 
was asked to draw it again and to sign it. 

Even when he was a small boy draw¬ 
ing on the window-pane the I’rincipal 
recognised his genius. “ Where is that 
metaphysical, philosophical, musical 
little beggar ? ” he asked one day. 
Today wo arc all proud of Sir Henry, 
whose music has often delighted us ; but 
his own people are specially proud of him 
in Sheffield, where ho sfill lives and works, 


THE BUTCHER’S BILL 

There has been a good deal of con¬ 
troversy of late as to the price of meat. 

Complaint has been made that a 
butcher buys a side of beef at 6d or yd 
a pound, while the housewife is asked 
from IS Cd to 2s 6d. 

The explanation is said to be found 
in the fact that the butcher is only 
able to get high prices for a small part 
of the beef he buys wholesale, the 
inferior parts having to be sold cheaply. 

No doubt there is a great deal in this 
explanation, but the facts are still strange. 
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We Do Not Want To Die 

Petition Day at 'Geneva toill never he 
forgotten, otir correspondent ivrites; it 
was the voice of the people at last, haltering 
on the doors of Governments. 

The great moment teas when an under¬ 
graduate from America stood at the 
Tribune, facing the 63 States and the 
thronged galleries looking on. He spoke 
in his radiant youth for the Youth of the 
world, and it ivas like an event in history. 

He was presenting petitions from 70 
A merican colleges, and this is iohat he said. 
Speaking for my generation, we are fight¬ 
ing for our lives. We do not want to die. 

In transmitting these petitions, 

I should hardly be speaking 
with the candour of the new 
world if I did not discuss ques¬ 
tions which are constantly being 
debated in every dormitory, club, 
and fraternity house in America 
and in England. We never cease 
to ask : 

Were those ten million young 
men who loved life as whole¬ 
heartedly as ourselves the vietims 
of an illusion ivhen they fell to 
earth only a few years ago ? 

Must the insanity knoivn as war 
he repeated within our generation 
at the cost of our lives ? ' 

What is to he our anstver to 
the Government in case of mohilisa- 
tion for ivar ? 

After contemplating the events 
preceding the catastrophe of 1914 
we remain uneonvinced as to 
the wisdom of our predecessors. 
Fourteen years after the Armis¬ 
tice the glamour and heroism 
of that period fail to impress us, 
even when inscribed in gilt on 
stone memorials, The swords 
have lost their brilliance ; the 
helmets and shining buttons are 
tarnished. In fact, the whole 
glorious Temple of Mars has 
crumbled into ashes. We respect 
the noble war dead; but we 
question the judgment of those 
responsible for their death. 

Organised slaughter, we realise, 
does not settle a dispute ; it 
merely silences an argument. 

The other speakers have much 
at stake ; we have even more, 
for we are actually fighting for 
our lives. It is my generation 
which will be called upon to 
surrender all we consider worth 
while in life in order to become 
targets. It is the young men and 
women of my age who will be 
commanded to commit suicide. 
It is my generation which will 
be requested to destroy perhaps 
civilisation itself for causes which 
historians will discover to be 
erroneous, if not stupid or vicious. 
We have lost interest in being 
prepared for cannon fodder. 

Behind all your deliberations 
stands, staring us in the face, 
the spectre of Death. We desire 
to live and to live at peace. We 
desire to construct a world society 
providing freedom, equal oppor¬ 
tunity, and a sense of security. 
We arc therefore petitioning you 
for a substantial reduction of 
armaments in order that we may 
have a civilisation in which to 
forward this creatiA'c purpose. 


The Coming World 

^iiali. we one day have a world 
so organised that all motor-cars 
will be made in one city, all scissors 
and knives in another, all aeroplanes 
in anotlicr ? So they say. 

It sounds desperately utilitarian, and 
if it comes we madly hope our 
village may be the headquarters of 
cowslip-ball making or lavender grow¬ 
ing, just to prove that beauty and 
fragrance still remain under blue skies. 
© 

Have You Planted Your Tree? 

^ISITORS to Trowbridge for the 
centenary of the poet Crabbe have 
spoken of the old mulberry tree .still 
on the Rectory lawn beneath which so 
many of his poems were written. 

Why is it that so few people plant 
mulberry trees in these days in their 
gardens ? They are to be found in 
almost every garden of olden times. 
There is one in Bath which is said to 
• have been planted in the reign of 
James 'the First and is now supported 
with chains. 

The C.N, once said that everyone 
should plant a tree before leaving 
this Earth in order to give happiness 
to those who come after. 

It still seems to us good advice. 

© ' ' 
Seeing From a Taxi 
have been interested to see the 
proposal' that taxis should be 
used for sight-seeing tours. 

Wo have always thought it a great 
pity that the London taxi is the worst 
vehicle in the world for seeing any¬ 
thing from. It runs through the 
streets of the most interesting city 
anywhere, and encloses its passengers 
as in a box. Perhaps the suggestion 
of sight-seeing taxis will lead to the 
designing of a taxi from which some¬ 
thing can be seen; we notice that 
some of the new taxis are much better. 

The Old Lady Looks Out On 
Her Garden 

were talking here not long ago 
about the power of illusion, 
and we mentioned the lady who was 
warm and happy, not realising that 
the fire before her was a mock grate 
lit by a red lamp. 

This has reminded one of our 
readers of a dear old lady of 93 who 
could not move from her room. Her 
sight was failing and she was growing 
deaf, but not too deaf, they hoped, to 
enjoy her new wireless set. 

It was difficult to explain to her 
about, it, but she did what they told 
her. She put on the headphones and 
then, taking a few shaking steps to tlie 
window, .she looked out on to the 
garden she loved. 

“ Yes, thank you, my dear,” she 
said to her daughter standing by ; " I 
think I do see just a little better with 
these on.” 


This Mad World 

piiOTOGUAni of Signor Mussolini 
taken in Rome in the morning 
has appeared in the evening in. the 
London papers. 

It is nothing ; everybody regarded 
it as an ordinary event. 

And yet it is a miracle for those who 
think; and is it not a staggering thing 
(perhaps the greatest evidence of 
insanity on the Earth) that in a world 
where, such wonders happen the great 
nations were on that very day meeting 
in Geneva to see if they could agree 
to stop making machines for killing one 
another. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

MAN lias built himself a liousc with 
stciics lie lias gathered. Must 
liavc taken ins pic].. 

Some cliildrcn will collect anything, says 
a teacher. Except their thoughts. 

0 

London’s traffic always shocks pro¬ 
vincial visitors. Tliey get stuck 
in the jam. 

0 

Jm.ngination is the cause of many ill¬ 
nesses, says a doctor. Just fancy I 
0 

A WAN is knocked down in London 
every fifteen minutes, wc arc told. 

Some people never 
learn. 

0 

A WEI.L-KNOWN, 

poet designs 
frocks. Thinks his 
best line is the 
clothes line. 

0 

(Jet under the 
bedclothes at 
the first sign of flu, 
advises a doctor. 
But the germ may 
have spotted you, nevertheless. 

0 

(JiRLs’ voices arc changing. Most of 
them have a front-door key. 

0 

FAMOUS saxophonist says ho always 
plays from memory. Wc thought 
it couldn’t be from music. 

0 

'J'aller policemen arc being recruited. 
At higher wages ? 

.© 

France in Disarmament Year 

pRANCE commands as much killing- 
power and destroying-power as 
any three nations possessed in 1914. 

Any sort of sentimentalism in this 
connection is useless and misplaced. 

Mr J. L. Garvin 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
Qne of our county Anti-Litter Leagues 
has already about 25,000 members. 

Past year our employment exchanges 
found situations for 1,925,000 
people. 

■JUST AN IDEA 
Our happiness does not depend 0^^ 
circumstance or place or time; it is some¬ 
thing that lies within us. here and noiu. 


. Peter Puck 
Wonts To Know 



If Alpine ski-ers 
like Swiss rolls 


M2 

Sir John Simon said that ilis first 
proposal before the Disarmament Con¬ 
ference ivas for the total abolition of 
submarines, 

'Vip'iLDLY the grey sea breaks in 
droning waves 
Against the tvinter’s shore, 
Seeming to speak to us of those ^ 
brave hearts 

Which come again no more. 

valiant ones, you saw, 
before you left, 

Born of a battle-weary world, a 
plan 

Of peace on Earth, the greatest 
yet brought forth 
Since man first strove with man ; 

while the nations grope to 
seek a path 

Other than devastation for man¬ 
kind , 

It may be that you, too, take no 
small part 

In helping them to find. 


pOR you, and all who passed the 
way you went, 

.Shall not have given your 
glorious youth in vain 
If, through such suffering, we 
learn at, last , . 

To sheath the sword again. 

Marjorie Wilson 

© 

C.N. Philosophies 


Politeness , 

A QUEEN was once heard to say 
to the liftboy of a hotel: 
“ Will you take me up, if 3mu please ? ” 
When Marie Antoinette mounted the 
guillotine her foot hit the executioner’s, 
and she excused herself with a quietly- 
spoken “ Pardon, sir.” 

Such is politeness, tlio sure mark of 
a refined nature. All peoples have a 
word for politeness in their dictionary. 
It is one of the oldest expressions. It 
was born on the day when twq free 
men met for the first time. 

It has been said that the root of 
politeness is polish, but polish has 
two sides. We polish the case of a 
watch for tlic delight of the cyo ; wc 
polish its works that they may enter 
into action with one another. The 
first is the politeness of parade, 
show; the second is the politeness of 
spirit, fine manners. 

Abraham Lincoln raised his hat to a 
Negro who had raised liis cap to the 
President. “ I should not like to be 
less polite than he,” said Lincoln. 

Humility, courtesy, obedience, gen¬ 
tleness, love, may all be called- degrees 
of politeness. Two polite strangers who 
sec each other for the first time arc 
doing in peace-time what reconnoitring 
is called in war-time. In the art of 
soldiering this reconnoitring helps to 
kill men; in the art of citizenship it 
helps to make men friends. 

© ■ ■ 
Eomance 

Romance threads np so many paths, 
Roams down so many roads, 

But seldom to our hearth she comes, 
She has such strange abodes; 


And sometimes when we feel her touch 
Our heart with glory thrills ; 

Come close, we cry, but she has sped ■ 
Across the far blue hills. 
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The Big bear in Peter John’s bed 


GENEVA^ 

SOMETHING MUST BE 
DONE 

Three Nations and Their 
Proposals For Peace 

GET RID OF MURDEROUS 
WEAPONS 

Geneva has seen some big meetings 
in the last few years, but never.a bigger 
one, in purpose as well as in size, than 
the Disarmament Conference. 

The first speakers were those of the 
leading countries—Britain, France, Gor¬ 
man}', and the United States;'and as 
one after the other stepped to the tribune 
and delivered his most carefully-prepared 
speech those win., .istened began to feel 
their hearts lightened and their hopes 
strengthened, for surely these men 
meant what they were saying. 

They spoke of the absolute need for a 
check to this mad piling-up of arms, to 
this insensate spending on preparations 
for war, and of the need for doing it now. 

We have already noted the French 
proposal to fortify the League with 
arms, a scheme not likely to meet with 
great acceptance but valuable as a spur 
to the Conference to get to work on 
something possible. It is in the general 
agreement between the British, 
American, and Italian proposals that 
there is great hope, and we set out these 
proposals below, with , a few passages 
from the speeches supporting them.' 

The British proposals arc : 

AhoVition of submarines 
No use of grts or chemicals 
Reduction in sizes of warships and guns 
rrohibUion of big land guns 
Limitation of trained troops 
A permanent Disarmament Commission, 
Dy Sir John Simonj DritUh Minister 
The proposition that the peace of the 
world is to. be secured by preparing for 
war is no longer believed by anybody, 
for recent history manifestly disproves 
it. A high level of armainents is no 
•substitute for security. At best it only 
creates the illusion of security in one 
quarter while aggravating insecurity in 
another. The security we .set before us 
as our ideal is security for all. Our 
problem is nothing less than to deliver 
the world from despair, and to do so not 
by c.xhausting ourselves over melan¬ 
choly reflections but by a resohitc course 
of practical and applied energy. 

Many conferences have failed before 
this, and the consequences of their 
failure arc written in letters of blood in 
the history of the world, but failure now 
means nothing short of an unmeasured 
and immeasurable calamity. We have 
to proceed in our task through many 
weeks and months, conscious of the 
doom which is in store for mankind if 
some practical results are not achieved. 

We represent the mass of people in all 
lands, the people who fight the wars and 
arc hoping even against hope for a wise 
issue from our deliberatious. Success 
comes to those who are resolved to succeed. 

The American proposals are ; 
Abolition of submarines 
No aerial bombing of civilians' 

. Abolition of poison gas and bacteria 
Restriction of tanks and heavy guns 
IJmitation of expenditure as well as of 
actual armaments and effectives 
Prolongation of the Naval Agreements.- 
By lyir Hugh Qibson, American Delegate 
The burden and dangers ol the gigantic 
machinery of warfare which are now 
being maintained in times of peace_havc 
reached a point where they threaten 
civilisation itself. No one will doubt the 
political instability of the world, of 
which these arms arc not alone the clfcct 
but also the cause. Our American people 
look upon the statesmanship which per¬ 
mits the continuance of existing con¬ 
ditions as nothing less than failure. 

The nations of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere have long since prepared them¬ 
selves for an international life in which 


Deter John, an Indian trapper in 
Ontario, was wandering through 
the woods inspecting his traps when ho 
found himself at dusk a long way from 
his Reserve. He therefore decided to 
spend the night in an old deserted cabin. 

There were two beds, a great big one 
and a little tiny one, and Peter John 
was soon asleep in the big one If a 
visitor stood by him in the night and 
growled “ Who’s been sleeping in my 
bed ? ” Peter John did not know any¬ 
thing about it, for he slept soundly till 
morning. 

But when he woke he heard a curious 
noise—a wheezing, snoritig kind of 


Contluued trom tbe previous columa 
the solution of difficulties will be sought 
by pacific means only. Not a single 
American nation possesses an army 
wliich brings fear to its neighbours. For 
half a century no international war has 
occurred between the nations of our 
hemisphere. 

There is no surer evidence that self- 
restraint from over-armament safe¬ 
guards peace. There is more security to 
be had in friendly cooperation between 
nations than in reliance on force. The 
best defence a nation can have is the 
goodwill of its neighbours. 

The Italian proposals arc : 

Abolition of submarines 

Abolition of battleships, cruisers, and 
aircraft carriers 

Abolition of heavy guns, tanks, and 
bombing 

Abolition of chemicals and bacteria. 

Dy Sionor Qrandlj Italian Mlnlsiet* 

Any military preponderance must 
inevitably make its pressure felt on the 
whole body of international relations, 
and it would be vain to believe that such 
pressure would also be placed at the 


noise, and there, asleep on the little bed, 
lay a man in a fur coat—at least, that is 
what Peter John thought. 

“ Hallo 1 " said Peter, and, getting no 
answer, ho reached out and gave a tuu 
at the fur coat. 

Slowly it uncurled, gave a loud grunt, 
and shuffled as quickly as it could out 
of the door. It was a great bear, who 
had kindly let the sleeping trapper lie 
and had him.sclf made shift with a bed 
much more the size for Goldilocks or a 
little tiny bear. 

This all happened not just Once Upon 
a Time, but a few weeks ago, and it has 
been reported in the Canadian papers. 


service of justice. On tlie contrary, it is 
to bo feared that the sense of justice 
would be blunted in those who wield 
force, while confidence in that justice 
would certainly bo weakened in coun¬ 
tries living under the permanent threat 
of force. Our ta.sk is to fortify justice, 
not to justify force. 

The sole foundation of peace is justice, 
and it is not enough to adore peace as 
an idol before which the same prayers 
are daily repeated. The guiding prin¬ 
ciple of the Italian delegation is equality 
of right between all States, and the equali¬ 
sation of armaments at the lowest level. 

A NEW CO ITON 

The University of North Carolina 
claims to have produced a new kind of 
cotton, after three years of research. 

It is sown like grass, and to gather it 
it is mown also like grass. It is then 
ready for conversion into pulp for 
cellulose. 

The boll of this new cotton plant is 
90 per cent pure cellulose ; while that 
of the existing cotton shrub is barely 
40 per cent. 


THINGS TO COME I 
IN FREE 

IMPORTS WHICH SHOULD } 
NOT RISE li\ PRICE 

\ 

Preserv na Our tdeat 
Ke-Exuort Irade ° 

AN iMPO’?TANT point 

The Government has called its tariff 
measure the Import Dutie.s Bill, and the 
printed particulars give us a number of 
interesting new facts. 

The all-round import duty of 10 per 
cent applies to foreign goods only. It 
follows that all Empire goods of what¬ 
ever sort are on this free list. This 
exemption will continue until Novem¬ 
ber 15 by which time the Ottawa Con¬ 
ference will have been held and, if is 
hoped, the Empire will reciprocate. 

The Untaxed Goods 

It is important to rrote that all ship¬ 
building materials are to come in free 
of taxation. 

The Bill shows that the list of untaxed 
goods is a big one. The full list is as 
follows 

Wheat in grain, but not flour. 

Meat of all sorts, including bacon, but not 
including tinned goods or extracts. 

Live animals, and fish taken by Britisb 
fishermen. 

Tea. 

Raw cotton and cotton seed, rape seed, and 
linseed; tliese are important materials of 
tlie oil trades. 

Flax and hemp. 

Raw wool and hair. 

Hides and skins, including fur skins, not dried 
or salted. 

Books, music, newspapers, and periodicals; 
this is e.xcellent, for it would be a thousand 
pities if the means of knowledge were taxed. 
Newsprint and wood pulp. 

Rubber and guttaperch.a. 

Iron ore, scrap iron, and scrap steel. 

Iron pyrites, tin ores, and concentrates. 

Wooden pitprops. 

Sulphur and mineral phosphates of lime. 

Radium compound.s and ores. 

Gold, silver, and precious stones. 

All other articles imported are to be 
faxed io per bent. 

The Cost of Living 

It is a very good free list., and should 
do much to prevent any rise in the co.st 
of living. 7 'he fact that these articles are 
untaxed shoios that the Government realises 
that taxes raise prices. 

We think it a pity that timber is not 
on tlic free list, for a great deal of timber 
is required in building oven a small 
house, and building just now has much 
unemployment. 

We arc glad that The Government has 
not forgotten our important merchant 
and shipping trades in drafting the Bill. 
Britain under Free Trade has built up 
an enormous re-export trade, which 
consists of dealing in articles wc do 
not ourselves produce. The fact that 
Britain was a great Free Port attracted 
goods to our shores and made us the 
best market in the world for many 
exotic products, such as ivory and 
ostrich feathers. 

The Government seeks to preserve 
this commerce by not taxing goods thus 
dealt in. Wc hope the Advisory Com 
mittce under the Bill will arrange foi 
the formation of Free Ports or Free 
Zones in our ports to facilitate this very 
important trade, which briug,s great 
profits to our merchants and shipowners. 


THE GIBRALTAK TUNNEL 

From Paris to West Africa in three 
days will become possible when tlie 
new tunnel from Gibraltar to the 
mainland is finished. 

The tunnel will take six years to 
build, and is expected to cost at least 
eleven million pounds. The shafts sunl 
on both sides of the Strait have provec 
favourable, and it is said there is litt i 
doubt now of the work going on. 


Walking Up a Tree 



There is an amusing resemblance to the old toy of Monkey-Up-a-Stiok in this picture of an 
Australian aborigine climbing a tree at Herberton, in Queensland. 
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OLD ENGLISH MUSIC 

An Hour With the 
Dolmetsches 

SWEETNESS OF INSTRUMENTS 
RARELY HEARD ' 

The delightful music of forgotten 
centuries has been sounding in London 
once more in that room in Queen’s 
Square where the Dolmetsches give 
their concerts. 

■ Thci'e is always a feeling at these times 
that the concert-room has become the 
Dolmetsch homo, and listeners are guests 
at a hearth, or have drifted in from one 
room to another where five or six people 
happen to be playing. 

When a girl was singing songs with a 
lute- player one could easily imagine 
the singer to bo just outside the door, 
at a balcony, perhaps, singing over her 
needlework; and she might sing another 
song, and slio might not. 

Playing for Pleasure 

The players play for pleasure, not for 
show. They have a joy in their music 
which listeners envy, and share in so 
far a.s a natural gift and trained ear will 
allow. They remind us of the centuries 
when English people were musical and 
could play as a matter of course, when 
at a friend’s house a visitor would take 
up a recorder or a viol and join in the 
music just as readily as today he takes 
a hand at bridge. ' 

There is no showing-off. No part is 
more important than another. “ Mary 
Jane’s top note ” is never heard. And 
so the listeners can hear the parts woven 
in and out of each other in a pure and 
simple music tliat is unlike anything 
else we ever hear. 

Piano and Clavichord 

It is a great experience to hear Bach’s 
Fantasia for the Clavichord played on 
the clavichord. Students find this piece 
terrible enough to play on the piano, 
and that is a brutal instrument compared 
witli the clavichord, which reepuros a 
mastery of. touch quite unknown to 
players of other keyboard instruments. 
There must always be .silence in a room 
where the clavichord is played, lest 
some of those delicate, tinkling notes 
should be lost. 

Wc heard again that fantasy for five 
viols by George Cooper, who wrote it 
about lOoo and thought he would have 
no chance as an Englishman and so 
signed himself Giovanni Coperario. We 
shall remember most, the rich strains 
of the viola da gamba, and the four 
recorders playing together English 
pieces written about the end of the 
i6th century. 

Wc never hoar enough of I'ccorder 
music. There is a delightful, husky- 
sweet sound in those wooden pipes that 
no other instruments can give. 


C.N. SUPPLEMENTS 
The Wonderful Age In Which 
We Live 

The supplement given with this 
week’s C.N., showing pictures of animals 
that arc disappearing from the Earth, 
i.s the second of this splendid series. 
Further beautiful photogravure supple¬ 
ments arc to appear in the course of 
the next few weeks. 

Who is not interested in the progress 
of modern science and invention ? 
It is only necessary to look about us to 
realise that wc live in a truly wonderful 
age. But perhaps many of us arc only 
too ready to take each new wonder as a 
matter of course. It is certain that the 
many pictures in next week’s splendid 
photogravure supplement will do some¬ 
thing to impress readers with the 
wonder of the times in which wc live. 

If you wish to make sure of your copy 
of next week’s C.N. please order it now. 
Better still—why not tell your , news¬ 
agent to deliver the paper regularly ? 


Peeps at Modern Wonders 



Tho little land tug that takes the giant planes Into their sheds at Croydon 



At work at Battersea Power Station inside a groat generator 



Sydney Harbour Bridge seen from the road. The King is to open the bridge by wireless 

Bridges, generators, and aeroplanes are everyday objects in this mechanieal and scientiile 
age, but here our photographers give us some interesting pictures of these wonders from 
unfamiliar points of view. A four-page photogravure supplement entitled Wonders of the 
Modern World will be given with next week’s C.N, 


TWO MEN FROM 
THE CLOUDS 
Comparing Notes 

A PATHETIC SURPRISE AT A 
LEPER SETTLEMENT 

From a Travelling Correspondent 

Two pilots of the Erencli air postal 
service met not long ago in Paris and 
compared notes as they dined together. 

Ih'om the character of their experi¬ 
ences it appeared that they were both 
evidently pioneers in the opening-up of 
new air routes. 

One of them told of flying over Pata¬ 
gonia. He spoke of the wonderful new¬ 
ness of tho country. The power of the 
winds seemed to have impressed him 
greatly. He spoke of flying witli his 
engine " all out,” yet remaining motion¬ 
less with regard to the ground, though 
.a piano can fly easily, of course, at 150 
miles an hour. It is interesting to have 
the experience of our early navigators 
confirmed in this way with respect to the 
tempests raging round Cape Horn. Then 
the airman of ('.ape Horn spoke of towns 
very far apart and newly laid out on a’ 
grandiose scale, but practically withoui; 
inhabitants,, even so new that they do 
not yet possess a cemetery. 

An Old Superstition 

Tlic otiier pilot then said that not long 
ago ho was following the line of the coast 
where ho could see nothing but the sea 
and the virgin forest. All at once ho 
was aware of engine trouble, and sought 
round for a place to come down in. 
.Seeing a. clearing, he made for it, and 
came down safely. A man came running 
:np, and, behold, ho was a leper. Then 
'came another, then others, and they 
\ycrc all lepers. He had come down 
from the sky into a leper settlement 1' 

I Now the lepers wore possessed with 
the idea tliat all they had to do to 
recover from their disease was to embrace 
a man in the full vigour of hcaltli, and 
therefore our pilot was soon surrounded 
by a too-prc.s.sing throng. In .sheer .solf- 
defcnco he wliipped out his revolver, 
and in the few minutes of their bewilder¬ 
ment he succeeded in putting his engine 
right again and got away into the air, to 
his own immense relief and to the 
bitter disappointment of the poor people 
whom, with a pathetic but intelligible 
reluctance, he had left behind. 

THE SCOUT AND HIS BILL 
Add Up Your Own 

There is a restaurant in London which 
allows its customers to write out and add 
up Jheir own bills. 

It' is tho Scout Restaurant in Buck¬ 
ingham Palace Road. Here, after a 
customer has been served with all he 
requires, it is his privilege to make out 
his own bill, which is not checked by 
anyone before payment. 

The place is iiscd chiefly by Scout 
workers who come from their business 
offices in tho locality for a hasty meal, 
not round the camp fire but among 
camp acquaintances. 

AVe wonder if there is any other 
restaurant where the customers aj'.e 
trusted to make out their own bills ? It 
would seem a risky experiment gener¬ 
ally, yet at tho Scout Restaurant they 
have never been a farthing out. 


SARK’S EMPTY PRISON 

Wc congratulate Sark. It is small 
but good. 

The other day its prison was used for 
the first time after having been empty 
for no less than 30 years. 

Two men were sentenced to two-days 
imprisonment by tho Seneschal. Tire 
shortness of their sentence convinces 
us they did not do anything very bad. 

If you told Chicago about Sark, would 
the response be that oL tho old lady 
who, on seeing a giraffe, said “ I don’t 
believe it ” ? 
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Must the Animals Go? 

Or Will Man Be Able To Save Them ? 


In the early days of the world the animals ruled the Earth and Man 
was the hunted. Biit eventually the brain of Man enabled him to become 
the hunter, and now the fate of the animals is in his hands. As civilisa¬ 
tion reaches still farther out into the wilds it seems that the animals must 


go, as some have gone already, unless they can be domesticated. Cer¬ 
tainly there are great reserves where Nature’s wild children are protected, 
but these areas form quite a small portion of the land which once belonged 
to the animals; and even in these places Man controls their numbers. 



The great African Elephant comes charging out of the forest. ’ 


Although the African Elephant is being preserved in several parts 
of Africa, and is actually being tamed and taught to work on 
the land in the Belgian Congo, there are many other parts of the 


Dark Continent where it is regarded as a pest, for it raids plantations 
and ruins crops. It has also been slaughtered in thousands for the 
sake of its valuable tusks, which provide much of the world’s ivory. 
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Members OF Nature’s Family That Are Ti- 




The Tuatera, the small reptile which now exists onl 



Two North American Brown Bears, representatives of a larj 



A Bengal Tigress with her cubs. . The territory of the tiger, one of man's fiercest enemies, is growing smailer in India. The Leopard, one of the big cats of A 

The King of Beasts itself appears to be doomed. Common throughout j the lion roamed at large in Greece and the Balkans. Closer to our ov 
Europe in prehistoric days, we are told that even in historic times j time the creature was known in India, but since-about 1885 none h 
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IREATENED BY MAN’S MARCH INTO THE WiLDS 



on certain islands off the North-East coast 'of New Zealand. 


i 



The Hippopotamus will one day be driven from its river haunts as civilisation advances into the wilds of Africa. 



. The Duckbilled Platypus, an egg-laying mammal found only in South and East Australia and Tasmania. 


family which formerly roamed over most of the Northern Hemisphere. 





and Africa, is losing its fight against extinction. A fine pair of Lions. This great cat's majestic appearance, rather than its courage, has earned for it the title King of Beasts. 

I ', been seen there apart from a few that are preserved in the Gir Forest of I now the last great stronghold of the lion. For how long will this be ? 
I Katliiawar. Persia and Mesopotamia still have a few, but Africa is | It is within Man’s power to save the King of Beasts. Will he do so? 
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Animals Future Generations May Not See 




The Hyena, now confined to Asia and Africa. 


The Ethiopian Wart Hog, one of the ugliest children in Nature's family. 


The Puma of America, known as the mountain lion. 



A Syrian Bear cub, three months old, dances for joy. The Giraffe of Africa adopts an awkward pose when eating from the ground. The Polar Bear, which is being driven farther North. 



The American Bison, once slaughtered in hundreds of thousands, is now protected in great reserves. The beautiful Red Deer has almost disappeared from England and many parts of Europe. 


We must not pretend that the march of civilisation into the 
wilds is the sole reason for the threatened disappearance of the 
animals, Man’s thoughtlessness and his greed have been most to 


blame, for many of Nature’s wild children have been slaughtered 
for commercial gain—elephants for their tusks, hippos for their 
teeth, bears and many Other animals for their skins, and so on. 
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THREE DOGS 

And the Tales Their 
Owners Tell 

From Our Hungary Correspondent 

Wheudog-lovcrs meet there arc always 
good stories to be heard. Hero arc three 
which were vouched for by the tellers. 

Bobby, a big, handsome Alsatian, was 
liail-fcllow-wcll-ract with everyone, even 
the. postman; The only creature he 
hated with a deep and deadly hatred 
was his master’s.brothcr’s Peke. I’crhaps 
he held, as many do, that a Peke is not 
a dog at all ; perhaps he had other, 
obscurer reasons for his antipathy. 
Perhaps it was a family affair, for he 
and the Peke wore connections if not 
relations. Be that as it maj^ he bullied 
the little beast in tlic most savage man¬ 
ner wliorever ho mot him, cuffing, worry- 
ing, oven biting him whenever he got 
tile chance. 

One day Bobby’s owner, asked by liis 
brother to give the Pclcc an outing, took 
both dogs for a walk in tiro jiark. Here 
Bobby spent a happy ten minutes re¬ 
trieving sticks wliich his master threw 
into the pond, while the Pclce, un¬ 
interested in anything save his own 
comfort, curled himself iiji on the- 
water’s edge and went to sleep. 

. Gentleman Bobby 

But not for long, for some boys, seeing 
no one near, thought it would bo good 
fun to give ■ the' I’cke a dowsing, and,, 
swiftly gathering him up, Aung him far 
out into the water. 

Thus rudely awakened from liis slum¬ 
bers, the Poke yelled but did not swim, 
and he would assuredly have licen 
drowned had not Bobby, dropping the 
.stick he had just retrieved, swuin to his 
rescue. Catching him by the scruff of 
his neck he brought him safely to land, 
shook him a little, then tossed him con¬ 
temptuously aside, 

“ I still think you a miserable little 
creature,” he seemed to say, ” but a 
gentleman can’t stand by And sec you 
drown.” 

The other story is one with a sad 
ending. A young dachshund was to 
accompany his master on a railway 
journey, but in the bustle at the station 
he got left [behind. The train started 
and Tim, barking wildly, '.started in 
pursuit. Bdt it was no use : the last 
carriage vanished into space before his 
eyes, and ho returned crestfallen to the 
station to be picked up by a local resi¬ 
dent who knew his owner. 

A Dachshund’s Devotion 

His rescuer had a nice place in the 
country, and Tim seemed quite hajrpy 
and contented in liis new quarters. But 
a few weeks later he wais missin.g, and it 
turned out that he had returned .all 
alone to the station and boarded a train 
which was going in the same direction 
as the one in wdiich his master had gone. 

He was brought back, but a few days 
later he tried again. Six times he 
launched his slim little body into the 
great unknown void which harf swallowed 
his beloved master. The seventh time 
his mangled body was found on , the 
railway just outside the station. Was it 
an accident ? No one knows. 

It was pleasant, after this, to hear of 
the collie who, having barked at. his 
master one morning in the belief that 
he was a stranger, went on barking all 
that day at everything and nothing, 
in order to . cover up his mistake and 
pretend that it had been a joke 1 


A HUMAN TOUCH 

It is pleasant to learn from the L.C.C. 
that every foundling has a birthday. 

If a baby is found deserted in, a 
London street the L.C.C. adopts it and 
gives it a Christian name, a surname, and 
a birthday. 

It is a human touch which is very 
pleasant, for childhood would be dull 
without birthdays. 


Pictures From East and West 



A Landmark Goes—For 38 years this section of a giant Sequoia tree from California has ' 
been a landmark near the Capitol in the-City of-Washington, but now it is being removod 
to make way for a new building. The tree section is 26 feet across. 



Millions of Eggs—It is claimed that the poultry farm where this happy photograph was taken 
Is the largest in the world. It is at Runnymeade, near Los Angeles, and during last year 
225,000 hens produced nearly thirty-two million eggs. 



nefugees—When Chinchow was occupied by the Japanese a few weeks ago many Chin^so 
refugees fled from the town as best they could in the absence of trains. Several families 
escaped across the ice by means of sledges. 


THE ISLE OF THORNS 

A PATCH OF GREEN 
BETWEEN TWO STREAMS 

Story of the Land on Which 
the Abbey Stands 

WHERE A ROMAN TEMPLE ROSE 

How many Londoners know when 
they stand on the Isle of Thorns ? 

On that island stands Westminster 
Abbey. Mr Lawrence Tanner has been 
telling Londoners about it. No one 
knows more about it than ho, for he is 
Assistant Keeper of the Muniments in 
Westminster .\bbey. 

. The Romans built, a settlement on 
the Isle of Thorns, and many of their 
possessions have been dug up there. 
There the earliest of London’s churches 
was built where .the Romans had wor¬ 
shipped Apollo. 

A Natural Moat 

Once upon a time Tyburn Beck came 
giishing down past- what is now the 
Marble Arch, add plunged into the lake 
that is now St James's Park. TJiere it 
divided, one of the branches entering 
the Thames by Westminster Bridge, 
tire other circling round Dean’s Yard to 
make its way to the river at Millbank. 
The land which lay between .the branches, 
of the stream \yas called the Isle of 
Thorns, a very safe place, ■ for it had a- 
natural moat all round it. 

Tills was the place Edward the Con¬ 
fessor chose Qoo years ago, lor the site 
of the greatest church.in England. 

The foundations of his church lie only, 
a few feet below the present floor, ahd 
they tell us that ,the Confessor’s Church’ 
was almost as big as f.he present Abbey,- 
and that the west door and the two old 
Norman towers were in the same place' 
as the west door and.towers of our own' 
Abbey. It was a noble building, which 
Henry the Third pulled down nearly 
6oo years ago to rebuild it with greater 
splendour. - - 

The Old Refectory Bell 

In telling of the discoveries made on 
the site Mr Tanner revealed that the 
old monks of Westminster went to 
dinner at the call of a gong .stick, for 
the old refectory bell lias been dis¬ 
covered, covered with dents where it 
was lieatcn with a stick. It had no 
clapper like other bells. 

There can be no doubt that it was the 
dinner bell, lor the marks of the bracket 
wliere it iumg are still plain over the 
refectory door. 

The Abbey looks so beautiful rising 
above the roofs that it is hard to believe 
it looked more beautiful then ; yet how 
glorious it must have been in that great 
stretcli of greensward veined with silver 
streams, where the old, monks fisiied 
’until the clapper bells called them to 
prayer or the stick-beaten bell called 

them to dine I , 

» 

ONE TRADE UP AND ONE 
TRADE DOWN 
How Oil Has Hit the Miner 

One of the greatest changes of our 
time as affecting British trade and 
prosperity is the replacing of coal by 
mineral oil for ships. 

Let ns put this in the simiflcst possible 
way. Last year the world’s shipyards, 
including those of our own country, 
launched just over. 1,600,000 tons of 
new shipping. The astonishing fact is 
tliat jewer than one in ten of tliesc ships 
arc built to be propelled by coal. 

■ That is to say. the coalminer has been 
robbed of nine-tenths of his accustomed 
work in this connection. 

As Britain was the' chief country ex¬ 
porting coal for the use of ships, the 
brunt of the change has been borne by 
the British miner. 

That is how invention puts up one 
trade and puts down another. 
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TOO WARM FOR 
DORMICE 

WINTER’S SURPRISES 

Zoo Creatures Who Thought 
That Spring Had Come 

A REPTILE HOUSE SCANDAL 

Dy Our Zoo Correspondent 

The mildness of the winter till Febru- 
arj^ came in had a marked effect on 
certain inmates of the Zoo. 

Althougli hibernating creatures do not 
nsually settle down to an unbroken 
winter’s sleep, because the menagerie 
conditions make this unnecessary, they 
indulge their hibernating instinct to a 
certain, c.xtcnt. 

As: «o,on'as they Icel.the: first chill of- 
autumn such animals as dormice,, mar- 
motsi and ev'en oiie or two of the bears 
become sluggish and sleepy and begin 
to make winter preparations. Then the 
marmots gradually-disappear into their 
burrows, and if the weather -turns really 
cold nothing more is seen of them for 
weeks on end; while the dormice doze 
comfortably for long periods, only waking 
up occasionally to help themselves to 
nourishment.,' 

Baby Snakes 

But during the month of January 
these semi - hiberriators behaved as if 
spring--were here Two brgivn bears, 
who usually hide away in their sleeping- 
cave during the winter months, quite 
forgot to retire. They all imagined 
there ^vould be no winter this year, 
though when cold spells come they again 
grow sleepy. 

The Reptile House can now tioast a 
nursery, for a family of fourteen baby 
snakes have been born, They are the 
offspring of a pair of Malayan broad- 
headed water-snakes, the first of their 
kind to bo bred in tlio menagerie. 

Both parents were suspected of being 
inclined to cannibalism, but this scandal 
was checked by the hasty removal of the 
little newcomers to another den. All 
fourteen are doing well. 

The baby snakes arc eight or nine 
inches long, and though fragile were 
perfectly formed when born and 
equipped with teeth. For the first two 
day.s they did not feed because their 
bodies contained enough fat for them 
to live on, but after that they were 
quite ready to cat small fish and frogs. 

These wriggly Zoo babies will bo a 
great attraction, especially to young 
visitors. 


THE POWDER MONKEY 
TELLS HIS TALE 
And the Lodger Sings the 
Accompaniment 

The story has reached us of another 
powder monkey at Trafalgar. 

Ho boro the marks of the battle all 
his life; for he sat down to rest on a 
keg of powder {the sort of thing a young 
monkey would do) and a shot struck 
the keg and broke his leg. 

A C.N, reader in Shetland remembers 
him well, for as a boy he used to go 
with others to hear the old man, Scott 
Leark, toll his sea stories. Ho had a 
lodger in the next room, a fine singer, 
who woidd come in too, and soon every 
storj^ had its song, which the lodger 
woidd strike up when Scott Leark had 
finished, the boys joining in the chorus, 
making the old rafters ring. 

There rvas no other, life for those boys 
after such rousing evenings. They all 
went to sea, and now they and the 
singer and old Scott Leark are gone; 
all c.xcept our correspondent, who 
still looks back proudly to those days 
when little Shetland served as the 
cradle of the Navy. 


The population of Belgium now ex¬ 
ceeds eight millions. 


AN ANCIENT WRONG 
PUT RIGHT 

Justice After Five 
Generations 

NEW YORK TO PAY UP 

From an Amcrrcan Correspondent 

So many ivrongs were done the Red 
Men when the Now World was first 
colonised by Whites that it is comforting 
to know that at least one of these old 
mistakes has been put right. 

Over 130 years ago the Cajmga 
Indians sold a piece of their property 
to the Governor of New A'ork for a 
very small sum. Almost immediately 
after the land was resold for three times 
as much. 

About 80 years ago the Grand Sachem 
of the Six Nations presented the Red 
Indian claim before the State Legisla¬ 
ture of New York, saying that they had 
been cheated out of two-thirds of the 
real price of their land in 1795. Only 
toward the end of last year was the 
matter finally settled. The State has 
agreed to pay the Indian tribe a dollar 
for every acre purchased by their great- 
great-grandfathers. 

The Indians still oceupy the 3200 acres 
of, land near Lake Cayuga which their 
ancestors did not sell to the I’aleface. 


THE WOMAN IN THE 
SLUMS 

Glasgow’s Good Idea 

Some time ago Glasgow had the 
wisdom to employ ivomen inspectors to 
supervise the new housing estates which 
replaced slums. 

These estates have some 5000 inhabit¬ 
ants. The women are not managers 
and take no part in collecting rentals ; 
their functions arc confined to giving 
advice to the tenants and to the use of 
any appropriate methods of persuasion. 

The result of this sort of inspection 
has been excellent. Nine women are, 
employed, and they have been successful 
in persuading tenants to keep their 
houses clean, to avoid vermin, and to 
prevent damage. Another important 
point is that when a famil3'' goes into 
one of the housing estates their furniture 
and other belongings .arc carefully 
cleaned so that no dirt is taken into the 
new proper tj'. 

This example is well worth the atten¬ 
tion of other local authorities, for too 
often the reproach is offer'cd that it is 
useless to provide slum-dwellers rvith 
better accommodation because they 
always spoil it. It should never be for¬ 
gotten that old habits arc not easily 
.altered, and that poor people require 
and are usually glad to have kind aclvicc 
from qu.alified pcoiilo. 


FUNDY 

Have you ever had fnndics for tea ? 

The answer is probablj' in the neg.ativc, 
but not for long, for .a ship has reached 
Manchester Docks-with 500 cases of 
fundics in her hold. She brought them 
from New Brunswick, where they arc 
tinned. The crew were as.sured that 
they were very toothsome, and they 
■arc expected to become as popular 
here as in Canada. 

The fundy is a small fish, between the 
herring and the sprat. It is tinned like 
the sardine, and .as nourishing as the 
herring—so we arc told. 


THE CLEAN ETHIOPIAN 

The blackest people in the world arc 
as fond of cleanliness as white people. 

A number of electric vacuum-cleaners 
have been ordered for the palace of the 
Crown Prince of Ethiopia. There is 
no electric supply in the country, but 
the Crown Prince and many other 
potentates have private electric genera¬ 
ting sets for lighting their palaces, and 
these supplies will be used for rvorldng 
the vacuum-cleaners. 


Too Poor For a 
Prison 

A Citizen of Daugopils 
and His Strange Idea 

Like the people of Latvia generally 
the citizens of the little Latvian town of 
Daugopils arc extremely public-spirited. 

The whole region round about Daugo- 
jiils was badly wrecked by the war, and 
there has not been a great deal of money 
to put it right again. 

There were bridges to build, schools to 
repair and equip and run, hospitals .and 
clinics to put in order, roads to see to—so 
manj' things, in short, that it looked as 
if the authorities might never be able to 
build a g.aol. A private citizen had the 
idea of providing the town with its 
prison and letting it to the city until it 
could build one of its own. This unusual 
arrangement has worked quite well. 

The idea that a town can get along 
without owning a prison seems to be 
growing in Northern Europe, for Darm¬ 
stadt has advertised its gaol for sale. It 
is.ancw25-ccllprison,and there is nothing 
wrong with it at all except th.at it has 
been empty for months. Although the 
price asked is extremely reasonable for 
so solid a building no one is Darmstadt 
seems to feel the need of owning a gaol. 

Puzzled as to how to make use of 
this building, some of the citizens are 
discussing the possibility of converting 
it into a homo for ex-convicts. 

BABY SPARROW 
A Little Story From New 
Zealand 

The brown and grey house sparrows 
so common in Britain arc just as plenti¬ 
ful in New Zealand, where they were 
taken many years ago by the settlers. 

One daj' this winter, which, of course, 
is summer in New Zealand, a nestling 
sparrow which had only half learned 
to fly left its mother’s nest among the 
roofs of tall office buildings in Auckland, 
and fluttered helplessly down the light 
well of a building. In its efforts to 
escape it flew through an office window 
and cowered in friglit on the floor. 

Taking pity on it, one of the girls 
in the office picked it up and carried 
■it, and a piece of broad to food it with, 
up to the roof. There she was met by 
another sparrow, which flew round her 
head in an excited manner. She crum¬ 
bled the bread, put the nestling near it, 
and then stood back to watch matters. 

Directly she was out of the way the 
excited sparrow which had been flying 
about her hopped down to the young 
bird on the ground, picked up some of 
the bread in its moutli, and then began 
to feed the other. 

Apparentlj' the j'oung bird had been 
returned to its mother, who must have 
been waiting near the top of the light 
well, wondering where the j’oung bird 
could have gone. 


MANKIND MUST ESCAPE 

Whether for clothes or food, for work or 
pleasure, we arc all dependent upon every 
other country under the Sun todaja 

We cannot make a gesture without 
displacing some object that has come 
from some remote region, and every 
important event on the surface of the 
globe finds its echo in our daily life. 

Modern man is trulj' a citizen of 
the world, but he is completely unaware 
of this fact; and herein lies the tragedy 
of our time and the cause of all the 
turmoil of the age, from which a means 
of escape has j'ct to be found. 

Frauds Delaisi, French economist 

The London News Theatres have 
proved so successful that one is to bo 
started in Birmingham. 

The Egyptian Government has de¬ 
cided to build a Nile dam ,af Jcdcl Aulia, 
near Khartoum, at a cost of ^4,500,000^ 
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A LAWYER AND 
HIS WATCH 

The Man Who Went 
Jostling By 

QUEER THING THAT REALLY 
HAPPENED 

A 3'oung Frenchman not long ago had 
a vciy strange adventure. 

He is a lawyer, and he carries a 
revolver, perhaps , because the bad 
characters of Paris have good reason 
to hate him. 

The other evening he was bringing 
his wife home very late at night. Tliey 
were dressed for a party, and were con¬ 
spicuous in the empty streets. 

A man came hurrying along behind 
them and jostled^ the lawyer as ho- 
passed. With a rnumbled apology he 
hastened on. 

The lawyer remembered that pick¬ 
pockets jostle a man in order to conceal 
the movements of their fingers; he felt 
in his pocket—his watch had gone I 

Dropping his wife’s arm, he tore down 
the street crying “ The w.a'tch, or I fire! ” 

A Startling Discovery 

The other man turned, found himself 
looking at a revolver, and handed over 
the watch without demur. Then he dis¬ 
appeared, trembling, into the shadows. 

■The lawyer was immensely pleased 
with himself till he got home ' and 
began to undress. Then he found that 
he had hvo zvatches. His own had been 
in another pocket all the time, and he 
had acted the highwayman in taking 
a w.atch from some harmless stranger. 

It was lucky for him that no police¬ 
man had been at hand during tlic en¬ 
counter, for no one would have believed 
his story. 

Of course he hastened to the police 
station with the stolen watch, and 
sooner or later it will doubtless reach its 
true owner. But what can compensate 
the poor man for the shock he endured 
when he was held up by a highwayman 
in the midst of twentieth-century Paris ? 


AN ESSEX GIANT 
The Oak and Its Acorns 

One of our readers who has been 
looking through some old books has 
come across two oak trees famous 100 
years and more ago. 

One is the Cowtliorp oak in our 
recent list. Lie has found a picture of 
it in Dr Alexander’s 1786 edition of 
John Evelyn’s Sylva, where its measure¬ 
ment is given as 48 feet at .three feet 
above the ground. It was in a state of 
decay in 177O, but even then it was 83 
feet high. 

The other tree is described in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine—the My Maga¬ 
zine of its day. It stood in a field at 
Hempstead, the native village of Dick 
Turpin, in Essex. It was carefully 
measured in its prime in 1784 and again 
in 1801, when it was beginning to de¬ 
cline, Four feet up it measured 51 feet 
round, and its widest spread was 108 
feet across. Before it becan to decay 
it stood 100 feet high. Its owner told 
the writer with the tape measure that 
its acorns fetched two guineas a year in 
the middle of the i8th century. 


LESS NOISE, PLEASE 

A test of a window intended to shut 
out the noise of traffic is being made 
on the Kingston bypass road. 

It is the invention of an Australian, 
Mr E. T. Fisk, director of a wireless 
company, who has already tried it in 
Melbourne and Sydney, where in Collins 
Street or by Circular Key there is as 
much noise as one finds in Kingsway or 
the Strand. 

The general idea of the window is 
that of a double Venetian blind, with 
glass slats which can be turned at an 
angle so as to deflect the sound waves. 
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CHANCE TO SEE A 
DISTANT PLANET 

Uranus Appears Near the 
Brilliant Venus 

WONDERFUL CONTRAST 
IN WORLDS 

Dy the C.N. Astronomer 

This Saturday will afford an unusu- 
ally good opportunity for getting a peep 
at Uranus. 

We shall know exactly where to look 
for him, for on this evening his enor¬ 
mous world will appear very close to 
Venus, the brilliant Evening Star now 
so striking an object in the .south-west 
after sunset. 

Though they will appear to be at 
their nearest together this evening they 
will be almost as near on the evening 
before, as well as on the three succeeding 
evenings, as ma,y be 
seen from our star- 
map; so there 
should bo plenty of 
I opportunities for 
I observation. 

Venus, of course, 
is easily seen, but 
it is far otherwise 
with Uranus. Field- 
Venu3 and Uranus as seen glasses are needed 
among the stars throusli to reveal this world, 
fleld-Blasses which is now so far 

away as to be just beyond the unaided 
vision of all but those with exceptionally 
good sight .and good conditions for 
observing. 

Uranus appears below Venus, and, 
when at their nearest, they will be seen 
to be about twice the Moon’s apparent 
width apart. Actually Uranus is very 
much farther from Venus than she is 
from us; for, whereas Venus is about 
05 million miles away at present, 
Uranus is nearly ia times farther off 
and some 1850 million miles away. 

If Uranus were no farther off than 
Venus ho would appear, even to the 
naked eye, as a tiny greenish disc about 
a twentictlr of the apparent diameter of 
the Moon in width. ' 

Our star-map shows Uranus and 
Venus in the field of view of good field- 
glasses (the field is likely to be much 
smaller seen through binoculars). Uranus 
will be a little brighter than the faintest 
stars shown on the map, while Venus 
is shown in the position she occupies in 
relation to Uranus pn February 27. 

After this date she moves away 
upward and toward the left in the 
direction shown by | the arrow, the point 
of which shows the position of Venus 
on March i ; her position on the inter¬ 
vening dates may l)c estimated. 

Extremes of Heat and Cold 

Oxio might think how different must 
be conditions on these two worlds, 
the brilliant Venus bathed in an excess 
of sunlight and heat about twice as 
much as the Earth receives, while 
Uranus rolls through frigid regions of 
space whore the Sun’s light and heat 
averages 3O5 times less than our world, 
the Sun appearing in the sky of Ur.anus 
and his four moons as a tiny but very 
brilliant disc little more than a twen¬ 
tieth the width that he appears to us. 

But wo must not assume that the 
extremes of heat and cold on these two 
worlds arc really as great as this, and 
that life, while quite probable on Venus, 
is utterly impossible on Uranus. For 
although conditions on Venus would 
appear to bo largely tropical, with a most 
humid climate generally under a dense 
canopy of clouds, on Uranus the clouds 
would appear to bo just as dense. And 
as it is a world some 70 times the size 
of Venus, and in a much earlier stage of 
existence, its own internal heat most 
likely supplies what is lacking in solar 
heat, possibly quite sufficient to main¬ 
tain life, even tropical life, under its 
vast blanket of cloud. G. F. M. 


C. L N. 

A Disarmament Message 

THE O.F.S. CLUB 

Number of Members—31,663 

Probably most members of the C.L.N. 
heard the message which the President 
of the Board of Education sent to schools 
about the World Disarmament Con¬ 
ference at Geneva. 

As they listened to it many boys 
and girls who had not thought much 
about the matter before must have 
longed to do something to help in this 
great work for world peace. 

Here was an opportunity for C.L.N. 
members. We hope they told these 
boys and girls that the best thing they 
could do was to join the C.L.N. We 
were glad to hear that some V'orkshire 
schoolgirls, after listening to the message, 
decided to join us, and have already 
been enrolled as members. 

A Scottish member writes to tell us 
of a secret club called the O.F.S. 
These mystic letters stand for Our 
Friendly Society, and every member of 
it has to belong to the C.L.N. . 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: C.L.N.* 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, 

London, S.W.l. 

Alo letters should be 
sent to the C.N. office. 

Each application 
should enclose six¬ 
pence for card and badge, with your 
full name, age, birthday, and school. 

WHO WAS JOHN 
ERiCeSON ? 

Born Sweden, 1803. Died New York, 1889 - 

A born inventor, who before he was 
nine tiad constructed a working model of 
a water-power sawmill, Ericcson was 
compelled to waste several years of his 
life in the Swedish Army. All his leisure 
was devoted to planning mechanical 
contrivances, and upon coming to Eng¬ 
land he built a steam-engine to compete 
against Stephenson’s famous Rocket. 

His ideas were ahead of the times. 
His steam ftrc-engmc was rendered a 
failure by popular prejudice and ignor¬ 
ance ; while his story of the efforts to 
induce the Admiralty to test his screw 
propeller for steamsliips is historic. He 
designed the first vessel driven in this 
manner across the Atlantic, and took 
up ins residence in America, where tlic 
reception of his schemes was scarcely 
more friendly than had been the case 
in England. 

In spite of all obstacles Ericcson 
completely revolutionised marine navi¬ 
gation and the building of warships. 
From his schemes endless achievements 
have resulted, and the inventions which 
he carried to perfection serve still as 
finger-posts for the guidance of others. 



The C.L.N. Badge 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards : one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

What IS an Isoyot? 

A line or curve drawn on a rainfall chart 
through places having an equal rainfall. 

Wh it IS Soirits ot '''ine ? 

Commercial alcohol. It consists of about 
go per cent of pure ethyl alcohol and lo per 
cent of water. 

Why is the Sl"dg hammer So Named? 

From the Old English name for it: slecg 
(from slcan, to strike). 

What is Methylated Spirit? 

A form of deuaturised alcohol made 
undrinkable by the admixture of a largo 
percentage of mineral naphtha, and used 
for industrial purposes and in spirit lamps. 

O. What is S'lver Paper Made? 

Tfiat used for wrapping up sweets and 
lighter articles of food is made of tin, 
hence the name tinfoil. The thicker kinds, 
used for lining boxes, covering the corks of 
bottles, and so on, often contain 30 to 40 
per cent of lead. 


THE MAN OF 
GERMANY 
Dr Bruening and His Coat 

The most popular man of the early 
clays of the Disarmament Conference 
was the German Chancellor. 

By far the biggest ovation given to any 
of the eminent men was given to Herr 
Bruening, the man who has stood by his 
country in the hour of her great need and 
has pulled her through again and again 
when tliosc who best knew felt that 
revolution was inevitable. 

The members of the Conference knew 
and deeply appreciated this. What per¬ 
haps they did not all know so well is the 
character of the man himself, the utter 
simplicity of his personal life in striking 
contrast with the importance of the 
position he holds. He chooses to live with 
one servant to care for his needs and 
gives back the rest of his salary to the 
nation’s treasury. He loves to hold his 
Cabinet meetings in the garden of tire 
Chancellery when weather permits, and 
those who know him best love to tell of 
his kindly acts. J list as a sample of 
these wc he.ar of him sending his own 
warm winter coat for the use of a 
member of his Government who had to 
travel in wintry regions. 

A VILLAGE blacksmith 
SPEAKS 

One of the Solid Pleasures of Life 

A village blacksmith has been addressing 
tlie Royal Society of Arts, with the famous 
architect Sir Herbert Baker in the chair. 

The blacksmith'was Mr J. A. R. Stevenson, 
of Whimple village in Devon, and tliis is one 
of tlie fine tilings lie said. 

If you will take my advice and ap¬ 
prentice yourselves for a time to a 
village forge you will learn an astonish¬ 
ing number of things about ironworking 
and will feel tliat tlie time is well spent. 
If you have never drawn a bar of iron, 
golden and sparkling, from the hearth 
fire to slap it down on the anvil and to 
beat it into shape with great overarm 
blows of your hammer you have missed 
one of the solid pleasures. 

There is an inclination by nice people 
who sit on stools and wear white collars 
to suppose that blacksmiths are denizens 
of the underworld, black and grimy; 
little better than the charcoal burner, 
in fact. But this is not so. The average 
blacksmith is inordinately wary and 
cunning. He has to be. Out of this is 
born a special insight and intelligence 
which is quick to appreciate facts. 

MORE MONEY FOR 
AMERICA 

Releasing the Hoarded Gold 

The United States Government has 
introduced a Bill to enable its chief bank 
to use its gold to better purpose. 

It is to bo authorised,to lake over a 
large amount of the commercial paper 
securities held by local American banks. 

This would make possible and legal a 
greatly increased amount of currency, 
placing 1000 million dollars worth of 
gold at the disposal of the smaller banks,’ 
and thus enabling them to increase their 
currency issues by 2500 million dollars. 
It is hoped tliat this measure, which is 
apxiarcntly agreed to by all American 
parties, will prove a great spur to com¬ 
mercial activity and set the wheels of 
trade revolving again. 

It is a daring adventure, and it 
remains to be seen what will come of it; 
but this is tlie time for bold ideas, and 
all will hope the release of the hoarded 
gold will have the desired effect. 


Smiles 

for 

breakfost 



JACKIB IS generally first, but then he’s got 
longer legs, says Joan. He likes_ his Puffed 
Wheat, and is always eager to begin. There’s 
a big plate this morning to be polished off, but 
watch Jackie do it. 


14 HEROES . 

At Cruft’s this year everyone sooner 
or later came to a stand before a little 
comp,any of 14 dogs. 

Each one had saved a human life at 
great risk ; and each one had his story 
plainly inscribed over his bench. 



JOAN tells Jackie he should like Puffed Rice 
best, so that there is more Puffed Wheat for 
her. Jackie replies that he " likes ’em both,” 
Sentiments which Mother approves, for 
there is nothing nicer, nothing more nourishing. 


Puffed grains are so ‘different.’ 
They have a delicious crunchiness 
like no other cereal. ‘ Puffing ’ 
makes them so completely digest¬ 
ible, equal in nourishment value 
to a hot cooked cereal. 

Ready to serve from the packet, 
they provide a tempting, delicious 
meal for the whole family . , . 
their goodness is only equalled 
by their appetising flavour. 



FOOD shot from guns. Selected grains of rice 
and wheat are placed in specially constructed 
ovens. Fiery heat creates enormous pressure. 
When the guns are fired each grain is puffed 
ro eight or ten times its normal size. The full 
aory of this interesting and novel process is 
described on the back of each packet. 

iiCi 

ALSO 

ppraiHWHIM 


Wi- 


’ ' ’ T Ariflon* 
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Stmp that 
eald with 


The three-mmy 
teemtmemt 

Stopping a cold with Vapcx is a scientific and 
at the same time a most pleasant and logical 
treatinent of this common and dangeious 
ailment. • 

A drop of Vapcx on yonr handkerchief, a 
drop on yonr i)ilIow, and a drop on yonr 
cigarette gives yon a twenty-four hour treat¬ 
ment that is as cfTcctivc as it is pleasant. 

Vapcx inhaled from yonr handkerchief clears 
the breathing passages. It destroys cold germs 
before they settle in the warm passages of the 
nose and throat. It fortifies the delicate inner 
membrane to a greater degree of resistance 
to disease. 

A drop on each end of yonr pillow gives you 
comfort and protection as you sleep. A drop 
on yonr cigarette brings the healing vapour into 
direct contact with the throat and posterior 
nasal passages. 

Vapcx grows stronger on exposure to the air. 
You can feel its strong antiseptic vapour steal¬ 
ing through the deep recesses of the nose 
and throat, cleansing and soothing the irritated 
membranes. ' 

It is so simple to stop a cold the Vapcx way. 

Of Chemists 21- and 3/- 

(Doiihle quaiililij in Sj- size.) 

THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
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Here’s a Paper 
You1l Read 
Right Through 


Read it from cover to cover 
and enjoy every word—a clean, 
healthy paper that is packed 
with fascinating facts about 
the things vvhich interest a 
boy most. Such is MODERN 
BOY. Every issue is brimful 
of thrilling stories and articles 
on the very latest Invention, 
Adventure, Hobbies, etc., as 
well as. the best fiction. It is the 
paper for the youth of to-day. 


MODERN BOY 


On Sale Every Monday, 2d. 


BEAUTIFUL THINGS 
ASTRAY 

TREASURES IN THE 
WRONG PLACES 

Why Not a Clearing House 
For Churches and Museums ? 

A GOOD WORK WAITING 
TO BE DONE 

Tlic beautiful cluircli of Kyusfonl in 
Kent, with the Koniuin doorway which 
Thomas Hecket closed against the king's 
friend and so stirred up his enemies, 
has made itself more beautiful .still. 

It h as done so simjdy by removing 
from its beautiful sanctuary a thing 
that \vas out of place—a rcredos it did 
not want, which is to be put up in a 
church in Devon where it will be more 
suitable, and where it is asked for. 

Wc arc led by this item of news f o ask 
a (lueslion concerning the things that 
belong to onr churches. 

A Maidstone Problem 

A clearing house is wanted for. a 
great many cliarming things that have 
gone astray from their natural homos 
and finally come to rest in town museums. 
They can be seen in all parts of lingland. 
In almost every town there are objects 
belonging to some old churcli, either in 
the neighbourhood or at a distance, and 
have never boon restored to their place. 
It is time they were restored! 

Only the oilier day wc fijiind ourselves 
in Maidstone museum loolcing at a piece 
of beautiful carving in high relief, one of 
those done,by a late I5th-ccntiuy crafts¬ 
man for' the ends of the benches in 
Yelvertoft Clun'ch near Rugby. 

How did that historic piece of wood 
get all that way across country ? 

The reason probably is that when the 
church was under repair and new benches 
put in some old bench ends were thrown 
out. They came to rest somewhere, per¬ 
haps in a cottage in Yelvertoft, in a 
carpenter’s shed. No doubt .someone 
had an itlea he would use tliat piece of 
wood .some day or an old lady may have 
liked to keep it because licr mother had 
sat on tliat bench. 

Human Story in Invisible Ink 

Changes came, doatli breaking up a 
homo, pcrliajis. Ho that as it may, 
someone knew a beautiful tiling wdicn 
he saw it, became po.ssesscd of it, and in 
due course, by odd, unforeseen ways, it 
found its rvay to Maidstone museum. 

Quite a lot of human story has written 
itself in invisible ink about that block 
of oak carved by a nameless craftsman 
so long ago. 

Tlicrc arc many such instances to be 
found. Our grcat-great-grandfathcrs, in 
restoring their churches, were oddly 
blind to ancient beauties and only 
anxious to create a so-called beauty of 
their own. In the sad talc of church 
restorations that began about a hundred 
years ago and lasted till the Pre- 
Raphaelites shook ns evide awake in the 
eighties and nineties of the last century, 
much tliat was beyond price has dis¬ 
appeared. Gi\’c us good, new sensible 
pitch pine, said tlie builders, and let 
those weird old oak carvings go on the 
rubbish heap; tlicy arc not worth 
si-xjience. 

Remnants of an Old Craft 

At Clifton-Hampden in Oxfordshire 
a Norman lead font, akin to that miracle 
of beauty in 'Dorchester on Thame close 
by, was melted down to mend the 
guttering of the roof. Other fonts of 
lovely and ancient worirmanship Were 
pushed out into the eliurchyard and a 
newly-carved one put in places 

In many cases the old fonts have been 
restored, the ironworl^ of ancient door.s, 
jirescrvcd by chance, remounted on new 
timbers, and pieces of carvinc that were 


Giant Rhizostoma 

Captive at Plymouth 

Dy a Laboratory Correspondent 

. Two great specimens of a giant jelly¬ 
fish known ns Rhizostoma octopus were 
lately caught in the trawl by the 
Plymouth Marine Laboratory’s research 
steamer Salpa. 

They arc now in a tank in the 
aquarium. One measures about 20 
inches across the hell, the other rather 
less. In coloiir they are pale purple 
witli .a reddish border, and each consists 
of a very thick jelly-like umbrella with 
long streamers on its under-skle, A 
jellyfish like this is a weighty creature, 
and not at all as.delicate as the common 
purple species so often cast up on our. 
shores and to be seen sporting in the 
water in .spring and summer. 

A Curious Mouth 

An interesting fact about Rhizostoma 
is that, though when young it has a large 
month on its imdcr-sidc .(as is usual in 
jellyfishes), when it is grown up, owing 
to the growth of the long arms or 
streamers at its margin, the month is 
almost closed, the arms fusing rvith one 
another .and leaving only small apertures 
through wliich ihc food can enter. 

Thus Rhizostoma cats none but small 
animals, rvhich it catches by moans of 
stinging cells on these long processes; 
for, imliko ordinary jellyfishes, it has no 
tentacles armed, with stings round the 
umbrella. 

There arc many . other ' interesting 
things about Rhizostoma. Whcir very 
young it leaves its inothcr as a tiny and 
simple oval larva which can swim about 
but docs not develop directly into a 
jellyfish, and in this it is like many of 
its kind. Instead, it settles down on 
anything handy, usually a stone, and 
grows into a tiibc with tentacles at the 
free end, not unlike a small anemone. 
Later on this tube buds off tiny jelly¬ 
fishes which arc not in the least like the 
original Rhizostoma but, growing very 
quickly,develop into these huge creatures. 

Hyperia Steals a Ride 

Tills phenomenon is Icnown as alterna¬ 
tion of generations, a jellyfish with eggs 
alternating with a fixed budding stage. 

Two associations arc well known in 
connection with Rhizostoma. The first 
is a small crustacean' related to a sand- 
Iroppcr, called Hyperia, which is very 
often to be seen ou the umbrella, keeping 
itself fixed with its sharp legs and 
benefiting by these rides in being carried 
long distances. The second is the curious 
fact that this jellyfish shelters small fishes 
under its nmbrclla. 

Very often crowd.s of baby fishes, 
usually fhc horse mackerel, arc to be 
seen under shelter, and if scattered they 
return again and again. It is evident 
that they get the benefit of security 
from enemies Viy being near the stinging 
cells, while the Rhizostoma docs them 
no harm. 

Continued Srom the iwevious column 
not burned or destroyed have found their 
way to a museum, like the Yelvertoft 
bench end. For, however blind our great¬ 
grandfathers were, wo have our eyes very 
wide open today, and we know that 
these remnants of an old craft are 
treasures of price. 

We arc jealous for fhc honour of our 
little villages and towns with their lovely 
glass and their carvings in stone and 
wood; and atrything that they hai'e 
lost should he I'cstorcd to them. 

It is high lime that some body like 
the Royal Society of . Arts should take 
the matter in hand and send a man with 
a notebook and pencil counting np the 
lost treasures of the village churches 
that have found their way to museums. 
In nine cases out of ten the museums 
are crowded and would be glad of a little 
more room. 

Some interchange, could be made, a 
little friendly, neighbourly courtesy ex¬ 
tended, small sums of money spent. It 
is pleasant to think of the welcome these 
lost pieces of art would have from the 
villages that once ownc'd them. 
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THE DANGER TRAIL 


: CHAPTER 41 

The Brolscn Bridge 

'T’liE blinding white light of each flash of 
, lightning was followed by pelting black¬ 
ness, and the swinging bridge, a nasty thing 
to cross at the best of times, was a night¬ 
mare under these conditions, 

Dolaro's men tried to bolt across it in a 
bunch, but Derek stopped them, and Dolaro 
himself came to his aid. 

Kot more than two wore allowed on the 
bridge at the same time and Dolaro warned 
them to go quietly. It was not easy to go 
slow when, behind them, the horns wore 
shrilling and they knew that hundreds of 
Indians were gathering to follow them. 

Dolaro stood with Derek, Tod, and Kespi 
while his men crossed. Manacan went with 
them. He had to find the donkeys. 

" You next, Senor," said Derek to Dolaro. 

■ Dolaro hesitated a moment, " Gracias, 
Senor," he muttered, and plunged across. 
In the brightness of a crooked flash they saw 
his thick figure balancing along the swinging 
platform. . 

" They’re coming,”said Tod in Derek’s'ear. 

" Wonder they aren’t here already," Derek 
answered. " It’s only the flood that’s saving 
us. Go ahead. Don’t argue. You first.” 

Tod hurried across, followed by Kespi, 
and Derek came last. Already arrows were 
beginning to swish past, but the conditions 
were not good for accurate shooting. 

Tod had the axe ready and the moment 
Derek was across attacked the bridge. But 
' the groat ropes of twisted creepers were 
almost as tough as wire and tho axo liad 
little effect on them. 

By this time some of tlio Indians had 
reached the far side of the gorge, arid tlie 
arrows wore coming inoro rapidly. Dolaro 
was shouting for cartridges, but Manacan 
had them and lie had disappeared in the 
'^darkness. 

A tall, gaunt follow came llurrying back 
to tlie bridge, licad. Derek recognised liim 
as Antonio Vargas; one of Dolaro’s men. 

Tho axe is useless, Senor," he told 
Dorjik. " Dynamite is tlie only tiring." 

‘‘.lYou are right,” Derek answered ; " but 
whore is the dynamite ? " 

" I have a stick and a fuse. Stand back.” 

‘ Tlie lightning glared again, showing 
.scores of brown men hurrying down from 
tho wood toward the edge of tlie ravine, 
luit happily tlio rain ceased for tlie moment, 
giving Vargas a chance to light the fuse of 
his dynamite stick. 

Tho matches were damp and tlio first 
two failed to strike, but tho third burned up, 
and quite coolly Vargas set the little flame 
to tho fuse. 'The fuse was short, it was 
calculated to burn only a few seconds. Just 
•as it-began to liiss and splutter Vargas 
staggered and dropped like a log. 

Tod gave a sharp cry of alarm, but Derek, 
quick as, lightning, stooped, snatched the 
stick of dynamite from Vargas’s limp hand 
and deliberately lobbed it out on to tlic 
bridge. 

" Get down. Dio flat 1 ” ho cried to Tod ; 
and ho and Tod flung themselves down flat 
across Vargas’s body. With a dull roar the 
dynamite exploded. 

" That’s done the trick I ” exclaimed Tod 
joyfully, as ho scrambled to his feet. " The 
bridge is busted, and we’re all right.” 

“ More than Vargas is,” Derek ansrvered 
dryly. “ Or we cither, for the moment those 
chaps on the other side got over their scare 
this place is going to bo stiff with arrbws. 
Help'mo to got him away.” 

They cauglit hold of Vargas, lifted and 
staggered away with him. He was a big 
in an and they had their work cut out. But 
they irianaged between them to reach tho 
shelter of a tree. 

Dolaro was there and Kespi, but it was 
so dark that it rvas not until another flash 
came that the boys knew it, 

“ It is Vargas,” said Dolaro quickly. " Is 
he badly wounded ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” Derek answered, “ I 
liopo not, for it is he who saved us all by 
remembering tho dynamite." 

Kespi was already kneeling down beside 
the man, 

" He is not dead,” ho said in Spanish. 
" His heart bc.ats strongly and ho breathes.” 

" But he must have an arrow in him 
somewhere,” Derek said anxiously. 

" I cannot find it," Kespi answered, and 
just then the injured man gave a gasp and 
tried to sit iqi. Kespi pressed him gently 
back. “ Keep still,” he said. " You arc hurt.” 

" My head aches like sin,” growled the 
man. “ I have a lump like an egg upon 
my crown.” 

“ I guess it was a stone hit him,” put in 
'Tod. “ Some of the Indians use slings.” 

Dolaro struck in. 


: Serial Story by 

T. C. Bridges 

” Can you walk, Vargas ? Wo ought to 
be moving while it is still dark. We cannot 
toll how soon those Indians Will find means 
of crossing the barranca.” 

” We shall not get far in this darkness,” 
Kespi said in Spanish. “ Yet I agree tliat 
it will bo well to bo out of sight of the 
valley before daylight,” 

Vargas got slowly to liis feet, but he was 
very sliaky, and it was plain he was not 
good for much. Just then Manacan came 
up with tho donkeys. How lie had ever 
found them was a puzzle, yet there tlicy 
were, fat and fit. 

" You shall ride one of the Inirros,” Derek 
told Vargas, and Vargas gratefully accciitcd 
the offer. 

It took some time to collect all tho goods 
and make a start. Luckily the great storm 
was passing, and though the sky was still 
constantly lit with great flares of many- 
coloured lightning and the thunder rumbled 
heavily among the high peaks tlie rain 
stopped, and it grew a little ligliter. At 
last all was ready and the party moved 
away up the valley. 

It was slow going for in places the old 
trail had been washed into deep gullies by 
the tremendous rainfall and in others it was 
still under water. Yet they kept moving 
steadily and by dawn reckoned that they 
were ton miles from the valley. Everyone 
was tired and all were soaked to the skin. 
It was decided to camp and make breakfast 
and rest before going on 

Dolaro came to Derek. 

" You know those Ivrdians,” he said. 
" Will tlicy follow us f ” 

“ They would catch us if they could,” 
Derek told him. " But I doubt if even 
Varm could got his people to go far from 
the valley. In any case it will take them 
at least a day to repair the bridge.” 

" You relievo my mind, Senor Fair,” said 
Dolaro. Ho looked hard at the other. 
" Now,” he said, " it will be well that you 
and I have a talk.” 

CHAPTER 42 

The Warning 

Y{7ii.\tever Derek felt he was carefiri not 
” to show it. 

" At your service, Senor,” ho answered. 
They moved a little aside, and Dolaro began. 

" Senor Fair, you have fulfilled your 
promise, and brought us safely out of tho 
valley. For that I am grateful.” Ho paused 
but Derek said nothing. He did not trust 
Dolaro, and was wondering a good deal 
what tho crafty follow was after. “ You 
have saved our lives,” Dolaro went on, 
“ yet at the same time taken from us our 
livelihood.”' 

" I am sorry,” said Derek courteously, 
” but I regret that I do not understand you.” 

Dolaro flung out his thick hands in a 
gesture of despair. 

" Surely it is plain, Senor. My oath not 
to molest you must be kept. But if I return 
to my employer, Senor Carbajal, and tell 
him that I abandoned my pursuit what, 
thiiik you, will ho do ? ” 

Derek wanted to laugh, but instead looked 
very solemn, 

” If you explain the circumstances he 
will surely agree that a Spanish gentleman 
could act in no other way than you have 
done,” he answered. 

Dolaro shook his head mournfully. 

" You do not know the Senor Carabjal. 
He will dcclai'c tho whole fault is mine for 
entering the valley. He will s.ay I have 
wasted Iris money and his time and will 
drive me from him with evil words.” 

” Then you will know that he is wrong 
and that you are right,” Derek told him. 

“It is true that my conscience will be 
clear,” admitted Dolaro, “ but that, alas 1 
will not fill my pocket nor those of my 
followers. And Carbajal had promised me 
five thousand bolivianos if I succeeded.” 

Derek made a quick mental calculation. 

” I cannot promise you such a sum as 
that, Senor Dolaro, yet after I have returned 
home and told my father of your hard 
fortune I have no doubt he will recompense 
you for the help you have given us.” 

Dolaro’s dull eyes brightened. 

“ You arc generous, Senor. And now I 
will say what I was going to say. My oath 
binds me not to interfere with you or your 
property, but I do not feel that I can trust 
my men, Tho riches you carry arc a terrible 
temptation to them. Myself, I think it best 
that our ways part here. We shall return 
to Miranda, where I have friends, and after 
you reach liomc I will come to claim your 
promise.” 

Derek felt greatly relieved. The idea of 
travelling all the way back in company with 
Continuccl on the next page 
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JACKO DOES IT AGAIN 


this band of brigands had boon a nightmare. 
But again ho was too wise to show liis feel¬ 
ings. He merely, nodded gravely. 

“ You may be right, Senor, Indeed, I 
think your plan is a wise one. I, for my 
part, shall not forget my promise, and I can 
answer for my father.” 

After breakfast, then,” said Dolaro, " I 
tell my men and we part company, Gracias, 
Senor, and good luck to your journey.” 

Tod .looked as if he could hardly believe 
his cars when Derek told him of Dolaro’s 
decision, but he had the good sense not to 
make any audible remarks. 

” Geo 1 ” he whispered in Derek’s ear, 
” I’ll believe it when I sec it.” 

He did see it, for, as soon as breakfast was 
over, Dolaro took Ids leave and, mustering 
his men, marched off up the valley. 

" Well, if. that don’t beat all 1 ” exclaimed 
Tod as the lino of bandits vanished in the 
distance. " Say, Derek, you don’t really 
believe he’.s chucked it } ” 

. " I rather, think he has. You sec. I've 
promised tliat Dad will make him a pretty 
handsome present if rvc got safely home.” 

Tod roared with laughter. “ That’s the 
best yet. You’re going to pay that fat 
bandit for chasing ns all over creation.” . 

Kespi spoke. " Derek, ho wise,” he said 
mildlja “ Money only thing keep Dolaro 
from stealing.”'' . 

“I’m glad' you. approve, Kespi,” said 
Derek, “ but all.tlio samo, I’ma bit bothered. 
Dolaro must know that, the emeralds are 
worth a fortune. Don’t' you think Tic’s 
probably planning to lay a trap for us ? ” ■ 
, ,Ivcspi’s answer ivas prompt. 

“ Ho swear ho not rob us, and I not think 
ho' break Ids oath.!’ Ho paused. “ But. all 
same, wo be careful,” ho addoib, • ■ 

, .“ IVo willj” Tod declared vigorously. 
“ I’vb had enough of Dolaro to last a life¬ 
time. All I -want is to get homo.” Ho turned 
to Derek. “ Say; we’ve been a jolly long 
timo'on the road, haven’t we ? ’■’ 

'' A g'oodish, tinic,”..Derek agreed. “.But 
wc’rc all rightl aren’t wc, Kespi ? We ought 
to do the rest of the journey in a week.” 

Ivospi looked doubtful. 

“ I no think rve do him in a rycok. It long 
way still to go. If trail good perhaps wc do 
him in two weeks,” 

“ Wo don’t want to bo a lot longer,” said 
Tod uneasily. .“There’s, a time limit for 
Continiiei in the last colnmn 


O NCE again Jacko was in disgrace. 

They were all annoyed with him, 
for having Father at home with a 
sprained ankle was no joke. 

He was anything but a grateful 
invalid; and every time he caught sight 
of Jacko it upset his temper afresh. 

For it was all Jacko’s fault. It had 
happened the day ho had been helping 
his father to rc-laj' the stair carpet. 


“ A great, clumsy idiot 1 ” his father 
called him. 

• '.‘ But Dad said Roll it up,’ ’’ wailed 
Jaclp for the twentieth time. 

“ Yes, but not while ho was standing 
on it,” explained his mother wearily. 

Poor Mother Jacko 1 Whenever 
Father had a grievance it was always 
his patient wife,who suffered most. 

, However, the day came wherr his 
ankle was well enough to enable him to 
return tp his office. 

Mother Jacko breathed a sigh of 
relief.' “ Now, Jacko,” she cried, “ run 
for a taxi I !' . 

Jacko was away like the wind. 


In a few minutes he was back, swing¬ 
ing round the corner on the footboard 
of Monkcyville’s smartest taxicab. 

" Here we arc. Dad 1 ” he cried. 
Father Jacko, well-buttoned up and 
feeling a trifle venturcsotne, settled his 
bowler comfortably on his head, and 
stepped gingerly forth, 

“ Take my arm. Dad,” begged Jacko. 
“ Get out I" growled his father. 


" Do be careful, dear,” Mother Jacko 
called out. 

Father raised one leg from the ground 
and planted it on the step. 

" In you go ! ” cried Jacko. And, with 
the noblest of intentions, lie laid his hand 
firmly on his father’s back and pushed. 

Once again Father Jacko was taken 
unawares. Losing his balance com¬ 
pletely, he shot forward, and was no 
sooner through, one door than he ivas 
out again through the other ! 

With an angry yell ho fell sprawling 
on the ground. Fortunately, he got off 
with nothing worse than a shaking. 

But Jacko was not so lucky ! 


the payment, and wo have to soil the emer¬ 
alds before we get the cash to pay Carbajal.”- 

Derek frowned, 

“ I hate the idea of paying good money to 
that blackmailing scoundrel. .Still, I suppose 
it can’t bo helped ; and, anyhow, ifs a big 
thing to have the money to save the valley. 
We’re very grateful to you, Kespi.” 

The old Indian smiled. 

“ I very glad help you, and I more glad 
still now, I travel with you.” 

“ Why, he’s paying us compliments, 
Derek,” chuckled Tod, 

“ I not pay compliments likcj white man,”- 
replied Kespi gravely, “ I say true things, 
and it true when I say I proud of you and 
like you like my own son.” 

Tod got rather red. 

“ And if I was an Indian I’d bo mighty 
proud to have yon for a father,” he said 
abruptly, and began packing up his load. 

As they tramped up the ■v'alley they often 
looked back, but saw no sign of pursuit. 
Nor did they see any trace of Dolaro and 
his men. Yet they knew tliey must bo 
somewhere not very far ahead of them, for 
they had not yet come to the spot where the 
valley forked, and it was not likely that 
Dolaro had climbed out of it. 

When at last they did reach the fork they 
were all tired. Derek had had little sleep the 
previous night, and Tod none. 

As it seemed clear that the Indians of the 
valley -were not following them they decided 
to camp early and get away again at d.awn. 
It was a good place to camp ; there was fire¬ 
wood and water, also a great overhanging 
rock which would., give shelter^ in case of 
another storm. They unpacked, and Mana- 
can lit a fire and began to cook. Tod was 
looking round. 

“ I guess this is whore Dolaro’s track leaves 
ours,” he .’said, “ He’d take the upper trail 
for Miranda; wouldn’t ho, Kespi ? ” 

“ That his best way,” agreed Kespi. 

“ Still, I guess I’ll go and see,” said Tod, 
and mouched off. Five minutes later they 
saw him running back, 

“ Say, look at this,” ho said eagerly,' as 
ho handed Derek a scrap of dirty paper on 
which a few words were scrawled in pencil. 
“ I can’t read it, but it’s signed with a 'V.” 

Derek glanced at it and his lips tightened,' 

“ It’s from Vargas,” he said. " Ho says : 
Have a care, Senor. Dolaro goes South.” 

10 BE CONTINUED 



Baked Jam Roll. 

Baked Jam Roll—crisp,—^delicious,—-most 
nourishing,—is no more trouble to make 
than a milk pudding, if you use ‘Atora,' 
the ready-shredded Suet. 

Redpe for BAKED JAM ROLL 

3 lb. Flour. 5 lb. Shredded ‘ATORA.’ 

Teaspoonful Baking Powder. Pinch of Salt. 

Mix the baking powder and salt with the flour, then rub in the ‘Atora.’ (In cold 
weather the Suet should be slightly warmed before using, but not melted). Add 
enough water to make a stiff paste, roll oiH thin, and spread over with jam or 
marmalade. Roll over (scaling up ends by turning them in), damp edges and 
pinch together. Bake for about f hour in a greased tin. Serve hot. Sufficient 
for 6 persons. 

This inexpensive recipe is taken from the ‘Atora ’ 

Book of 100 tested recipes. Send a postcard for a copy 
post free from IIUGON & CO., Ltd., Manchester. 
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Gibbs ivory castle game 

Fi! 



S from your Retailer 
with your purchase 
of any Gibbs Toilet 
Preparation 


It’s watting for you at your 
Retailer’s . . . this jolly Gibbs 
Ivory Castle Game. Complete 
with dice,' counters, rules. 
Absolutely free with youc 
purchase of any Gibbs Toilet 
Preparation. 

Children learn from It the 
Importance of the care of the 
teeth. They become eager to 
use Gibbs Dentifrice. Nothing 
could be better. For Gibbs 
is the world’s finest Dentifrice. ■ 
Its fragrant penetrating foam 
kills germs, dissolves harmful 
deposits and sweeps away all 
Impurities. 

Gibbs Dentifrice twlce-a-day f 
visltyour Dentist twlce-a-year. 
That’s the way to keep sounds 
sparkling teetli through life. 

A dainty pink tablet in neat 
Aluminium case j Popular 
size 7 id f Large size 1/- 5 Dc 
Luxe 1/6 1 Refills lid. Gibbs 
Dental Cream in Tubes 6 d 
and 1/-. 


Your teeth are Ivory Castles—defend them with 




BRITISH MADE 


0D2C0 




If your Retailer is out of stock send 3d in sumps 
Cto cover cost of postage and packing for the 
Ivory Castle Game and sample of Gibbs Dentifrice* 
I>* Sl W* GIDBS LTD* (Dept, 26 XD ), London, E.l. 



PLEASE WRITE IN DLOCK LETTERS 



CREMONA 

|t^ TOADS MA 

ate different! ^ 



Young People 


lovo , Sardi’uca • and 
they nro good for 

7 - llicm tob. TJioso tliey clidosc aro tlio 

marie; Elisabeth 
REAL Sardines 

OOOD 7 Woll, tlioro arcs more o( tlioai,solil than 
of any other. Tliat should ho convincing. They can 
ho had at every good grocer’s hi the British Isles, 

K'NITTINGWOOLBUNDLES, iilb.4/6, 

3 lb. 9/-. lixccllent for Children’s Garments, etc. 
White, Navy, etc., 3/4 lb. post free. PUKli WOOl. 

SERGES from S/S to 25/11 yard. 

Reliable Tweeds, Elannels, Blankets, 'raiioring, etc. 

Patterns sent with pleasure, 
i ;■ NE4RLV do YEARS’ REPUTATION. 

WELLINGTON 
SOMERSET, 
^ ENGLAND. 


RGERTON 
BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 



CUT THIS OUT 

CIIILDBEN'S pen coupon. VALUE ad. 

Pcncl 5 of thofio conpons with only 2/9 (aufl 2(1. stamp) 
flircit totho riilSET PEN CO.. 110, Fleet St.. E.O.4. 
Jlv rotiivn you will rccoivo a liaiulsomo Iiercr Solf-Filllns 
• FLEET S.P. PEN with Solid Gold Nib (I-'ino, Medium 
or Bi’oad), cffiial to those sold at 10/6. Tlcet pi'ico, 4/-, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/0, De Luxe Model. 2/- extra. 


Careers for Girls 

Matlock Modern School specialises 
in Vocational Guidance 
and Training. 

Wvlco _ RRINCIPAL, MODERN 
to the n SCHOOL, MATLOCK. 


Write for Advice 
and DooUlet 



Couldn’t be better. 

Finest Seville Oranses 
and Refined-Susar only. 


/D.Mfa, 


“HELP! HELP!” 

LcU'Ofrciotliing, Hoots of all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, Food and Money for poor 
children, arc urgently needed to help the “poor” 
passing through our hands. 

Any gift will be gratefully received by 
LEWIS R. BURTT, Secretary, lloxton Market 
Christian Mission, lloxton Market, London^NJ. 
iV^stVfrnf—W alter Scoi.es, Lsq. 



PERQR 


Sold by all Confectioners ,14 





For quicker relief, let your child inhale 
Vapo-Cresolene vapour while sleeping. 

Every breath carries soothing, antiseptic vapour 
direct to irritated membranes of breathing 
organs. No long waiting for relief as is the case 
with remedies taken internally. Does not upset 
the stomach. Drugless, easy to use. Disinfects 
the room and prevents the spread of infection. 
Complete directions with every bottle. In 
successful use for 52 years. Goes 
straight to the spot, Ofall chemists. 

Crives quicker relief. 

Send for Booklet NoCdD. ALLEN & HANBBRYS. 
Lm, Lombard Btriet, LONDON, £.0.3 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for 1 is a year. See below. 


fHlLDREN’S NEWSPAPER 

I'cbruary 27, 1032 1 x Every Thursday, id 


Arthur Atee’s monthly, Aty 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14 s 6d a year (Canada 14 s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

How Can They Manage It ? 

pouR schoolboys find at the end 
of the term that not one of 
them has more than twopence in 
his pocket; yet Tom owes Dick 
lOd, Dick owes Harry 9 d, 
Harry owes John lid, and John 
owes Tom 8d. How can they 
settle their debts ? Answer next week 

Shadowgraphs 



A Paper Handle 

gOMETiMES when we are using 
small screws in an awkward 
position, as in buiiding a wireless 
set, it is very dilTicult to iiold a 
screw wliile it is given the first 
few turns. 

^This troubie can be overcome by 
taking a strip of fairiy stiff paper 
and thrusting tiie screw through 
one end of it. Thus we Iiave a 
long “ handle ” with which to 
hold the screw. 

Day and Night Chart 



Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
in the middle of ne.Ktweek. The 
daylight gets longer each day.. 

Find These Words 

pA.cii line in this, puzzle is the 
ciue to a word, each one be¬ 
ginning witii the same tiiree ietters. 
A gipsy’s liome is here in view. 

A sweetmeat this for me and you. 
“ The old grey mare ” .with this 
' will rhyme. 

We all sing these at Christmas-time. 
This always goes behind the horse. 
You put this on the door of course. 
A donkey’s fond of these to 
scrunch. 

Thus fatiier cuts tiie meat for 
lunch. Answer next week 



Other Worlds Next Week 
JN the morning the planet 
Jupiter is 
in the West, 
and Saturn is 
in the South- 
East. In the 
evening Venus 
is in the 
South - West ; 

Jupiter and. 

Neptune are 
in the South-East. The picture 
shows the Moon as it may be seen 
looking South at 7 a.m. onTuesday, 
March 1. 

The Poet Describes an Egg 
Jn marble halls 

As white as milk. 

Lined with a skin 
As soft as silk; 

Within a fountain 
Crystal clear 
A golden apple 
Doth appear; 

No doors are there 
To this stronghold. 

Yet thieves break in 
And steal the gold. 

Smile , 

'fins is a. very jolly game to 
play at any time. 

Everybodv sits round in a circle 
with perfectly straight faces. One 
person is allowed to smile, fie then 
passes his hand over his face,' 
wipes the smile off, and throws'it 
to another player. He puts it on 
for a moment, takes it off, 'and 
throws it to someone'clse. If any¬ 
one else smiles he has to retire 
from the circle." 

It is not an easy game 1 

Look Before You Leap 
ffiiRE is another w.ay of writing 
a familiar proverb: 

Submit your whole 'environment to. 

critical inspection 
Ere quitting terra-firma in a 
vertical direction. 


What Country Is This? 

JN the brain but not in the mind. 
In the fruit but not in the rind, 
In the grease but not in the bil. 

In the earth but not in the soil. 

In the marsh but not in the fen, 

In the lair but not in the den. 

In the vale but not in the dell, , 
It is part of an Empire that fell. 

Answer next week 

Ici On Parle Fran(ais 



La gnitlande Le liOvre La tunique 
Chaque mat portait une guirlande. 
Le lie vie est rapide la'course. 

Les anciens portaient la tuiliquc. 

Is Your Name Boscawen ? 
'fins name means Dweller at 
the house by the Cider tree, 
and is from the Cornish and" 
Welsh words Bod, dwelling, and 
ysgawen, elder tree. 

16 Years in Bed 

IT has been calculated that an 
aver.age man of fifty has spent 
time amountingto 6000 it.iys inbed, 
or over 16 years. He has worked 
for 5500 days, and devoted 4000 
days to pleasure .and recreation. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Selling a Watch. 1 . 18 . The hands 
were moved back 72 minutes in-' 
stead of 048 minutes fofward.' 
whaiAihiP Needle." 

Three Sams. 7 + 1=8 9—3 = 6 
4x5=20. •_ i ; . ; 

,. The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle ., 



A Double Acrostic in Pictures 



"yyiiEN tlie seven words represented by these drawings are written 
one under another in the correct order the initials and the finals 
will spell two cominon names of boys. 


Answer next week 


Dr MERRYMAN 

I 

Fortissimo 

]\/[RS Saiitii : That’s a difficult 
piece tliat Mr Keytluimper 
has been trying on Ids piano. 

■ Mr-Smith:. Yes! _ If I hear 
much more of it I sliali send my 
axe .across, and suggest that, he 
tries //la/ oil his' piano. 

In Ancient London 
he was sliowing an elderly 
aunt round London. . 

“.This is Cleop.atra’s Needle,” he 
said. “ It’s nearly four thousand 
ye.ars old. - Moses hiinself may have 
played beside it as’a cldld.” 

I didn’t know lie came to 
London,” was Auntie’s comment. 

The Day’s Catch 



riSiiiNG wftlra pin-.and cotton 
. tied upon a matcli , 
Little.Johnny,. Caterpillar made a 
whopping c.atcli, 

Clever little caterpillar 1 But, so 
' t’ve been told, 

All that Johnny canglit tli.at morn¬ 
ing was an awful cold. 

A Broad Hint 

(^USTOAICR: You are very slow 
at figures, my lad. 

Newsboy : I’m out of practice, 
si'r. .Most of my customers say 
Keep tiie cliaiige. 

The Somnambulist 
JT w.as the d.ay following a meet- 
. ing of the local literary society. 
“ I noticed that your brother 
walked out wliile I was speaking,” 
said the lectiirc.r of tlie previous 
eveningl “ 1 hope nothing serious 
was wrong with Idm.” 

“ Oh no, sir,” replied the young 
man. “ It’s an old complaint of 
his. He walks in his sleep.” 

' Homelike ? 

'fiiE superior young penson had 
been shown to bis room in 
the hotel. 

“ So , this is for me 1 ” he 
grumbled. “ Rather like a prison, 
don’t you think ? ” 

■ “-Well, it is-just a matter of 
what one is used to, sir,” replied 
the manager. 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


© 


R ita was going to live in a 
new house, and her 
fatiier had promised her a 
little piece of ground for a 
garden of her own. 

She was very excited and 
talked about her garden all 
day long. . , 

. But wlien tlicy moved into 
the new house and Rita saw 
the garden sire was very dis¬ 
appointed.- She had always, 
lived in a flat, and thought 
of gardens as places full of 
flowers. When she. saw the 
rough, untidy little lawn and 
beds filled with nothing but 
weeds she said, “But, Mum¬ 
my, it isn’t a garden at all! ” 
“ It’s too early in the year 
for flowers,” Mummy told 
her, “ and the people who 


used to live here let the garden 
run wild, so wc shall have to 
work hard and get it into 



It was full of thistles 

order. We must ask Daddy 
which piece you can • have. 
Then if you pull up the weeds, 
and. dig it, and plant seeds. 


© ® . 
you will be surprised how 
quickly it will get prcttjr.” 

Rita was given a little 
patch at the end of the garden 
for her own. It was full of 
thistles and didn’t look much 
like a'garden ; but-her father 
said if she pulled up all the 
weeds he would dig it over 
for her. 

So Rita worked away very 
hard. It took her quite a long 
time to get up .all the weeds, 
and when she had done it she 
wanted to dig the ground hcr- 
.self. But Daddy said the big 
fork was too heavy for Iicr; 
he would do it for her. 

'fiien the lady from next 
door came to call on Rita’s 
mother. She brought a parcel 
which she left in the hall, and, 


Rita’s Garden 

as she was going, she said; " f 
have been watching your little 
girl working away at her gar¬ 
den. I am so pleased that 
those tliistles have been pulled 
up, because they used to seed 
all over my garden. I hope you 
will lot me make this present 
to the industrious little gar¬ 
dener.” And she gave Rita 
the parcel. 

Rita opened it and found 
inside a set of small gardening 
tools, a little fork and spade 
and rake, just her size. Her 
eyes danced with excitement. 

“ Oil, f/iaw/( yon ! ” she 
cried." " Now I shall be able 
to dig my garden all by 
myself. And when my flowers 
come out,” she added shyly, 
” I’ll bring y'OU a big bunch.” 


HAlDoRlOIFf ? 

FOUR LOVELY./i 
CREAMS 

IN 



i0WMTlEi1 

4-CENTRE TABLET 

—-— OR— - 


SIX DIFFERENT 
HARD CENTRES^ 
IN 



iOWMTiEO 

6-FLAVOUR BAB 

pcziif^ir ... 1 



Growing time 
is Beii0cr time 

»_P 

Doctors advise a cupful of Bcngcr’s 
Food for children who are over- 
growing or backward. Bengcr’s is 
extra nourishment. Serve it at lunch 
time and bed time. 

Food 

for Infants, 
Invalids and the Aged 

' Sohl in this, 1/4, 2 / 3 , etc. 

The booklet of Bender’s Food is a medically 
approved little work of especial Interest to those 
who have the care of growinff children. Please 
write for a copy, post free, 

BENGER’S FOOD, Ltd., MANCHESTER. 
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